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ijneries. 

The  questions  of  a  “Rice  Planter”  from 
Pendleton,  which  I  am  requested  to  an- 
.swer,  are — 

]  &.2.  In  manuring  rice  land,  is  the  ma¬ 
nure  applied  previous  or  subsequent  to 
the  ploughing  and  harrowing  ? 

3.  Is  the  straw  applied  fresh,  or  is  it 
allowed  to  rot  for  a  year,  and  then  ap¬ 
plied  ? 

1.  If  fresh  straw  be  used,  how  is  the 
multiplication  of  volunteer^rice  guarded 
against  ? 

5.  In  what  way  is  theb'ice^flour  apjtlied 
— in  what  quantity’per  acre? 

G.plow  ofton  ^is  il^necessary  to  renew 
the  ap])lication  of  rice  flour? 

7.  The  analysis  shows  that  rice  flour 
as  the  richest  part  ^of  the  offal — Does  ex¬ 
perience?  shovv^  that  itjis  more  effective 
than  any  other  apjtlicatiou  ? 

8.  In  what  wav, ’and  to^what  extent  is 

the"]  chaff  applied  ? 

i  9.  Have  any  of  Jlie  rice  lands  about 
Georgetown  been  regnlarly^^limed  ? — and 
with  what  result  ? 

10.  Do  the  limed’spots'near  the  old  in¬ 
digo  vats,  mentioned  by  |Mr.  Ruflin,  still 
o'ivc  evidence  of  supcrior  productivcness  ? 

IJ.  Have  any  of  the  high  lands  about 


you  been  regularly  limed  ?  and  with  what 
effect  ? 

12.  In  manuring  the  high  lands  with 
straw,  is  the  straw  carried  out  fresh,  or 
is  it  passed  through  the  cow-pen  ? 

13.  Has  coal  tar  ever  been  used  on 
Waccamaw,  as  a  protection  against  the 
sjfriug  ravages  of  the  rice-bird  ? 

14.  lias  the  drill-ploughs  mentioned  in 
your  report  of  184-1,  ever  been  tried  again  ? 

15.  In  watering  rice,  do  you  “stretch 
from  the  point” — or  do  you  soak  once  or 
twice,  and  then  stretch  ? 

10.  Under  Avhich  system  of  watering, 
may  the  most  grain  be  made  ? 

Reply  to  Queries  raoaiA  ‘Rice  Planter.’ 

1  &  2.  Previous  to  ploughing  and  har¬ 
rowing. 

3.  Rice  straw  should  be  applied  to 
swamp  land  during  the  falloAV,  only. 

When  the  threshing  is  done,  and  at  the 
convenience  of  the  managfer,  the  straw 
may  be  taken  to  the  fallew-field  in  flats 
and  bundles,  and  deposited  in  heaps  un¬ 
til  the  new  crop  is  planted,  and  for  the 
most  part  laid  by  ;  then  the  field  may  be 
laid  oft’  for  beds,  (5  feet  apart,  or  4.8-12 
feet,)  and  the  under  trace  for  the  beds  be 
dug  deep  with  the  hoe.  Upon  this  dig¬ 
ging  the  straw  is  arranged  in  bulk,  no  lar¬ 
ger  than  can  bo  well  covered  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  earth,  which  will  thenbe  drawn 
upon  the  straw  with  hoes,  or  thrown  up 
by  the  plow,  forming  a  ifood  sized  bed. 
On  this^bed,  potato-slips  arc  planted,  or 
field  peas,  which  yield  abundantly,  if  there 
be  not  too  much  water  forced  into  the 
ditches  by  a  continued  high  river,  nor  too 
early  a  frost.  (Mr.  .1.  VV.  LaDrucc  has 
made  in  his  rice  fi^d  500  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  the  vine  thus  planted,  und,])ro- 
bably,  is  as  succe.ssful  this  year.)  After 
this  planting,  the  alleys  between  the  beds 


may  be  dug  up  and  filled  with  straw,  if 
you  have  it,  which  lies  there  until  the  slip, 
are  to  be  gathered,  or  ’till  the  "winters 
when  the  pea-beds  arc  levelled  down, 
when  it  is  covered  up  and  remains  so  all 
the  winter^  until  the  laud  is  to  be  prepar¬ 
ed  for  planting. 

On  Sandy  Island,  Avhere  there  is  no 
high  land  to  cultivate,  my  experienced, 
skillful  and  valued  neighbor,  to  wdiom  was 
awarded  a  prize-medal  at  the  “World’s 
Fair,”  has  adopted  the  following  method, 
which  at  this  moment  is  in  practice  : 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  secured,  the  stub¬ 
ble  of  the  field  intended  for  fallow,  is  “list¬ 
ed  in,”  and  sufficiently  covered  to  facili¬ 
tate  decomposition.  Then,  when  the 
threshing  commences,  the  rice-straw  is 
taken  directly  to  the  field  and  placed  in 
the  alleys — strewed  thick  between  the 
beds,  where  it  remains  undisturbed  until 
the  succeeding  summer,  (.Tune  or  July) 
when  the  peas,  or  potato-slips  are  to  be 
planted.  For  this  purpose  the  beds  are 
reversed,  and  are  made  up  anew  upon  the 
straw,  as  has  been  described  above. 

4.  It  cannot  be  guarded  against  by  any 
means  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

5.  Rice  flour  has  been  applied  the  pre^ 
sent  year,  in  the  proportion  of  02  bushels 
to  the  acre,  as  a  general  dressing  to  the 
land  before  jiloughing.  A  portion  of  the 
same  field,  being  reserved  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  received  a  dressing  of  flour  in  the 
same  proportion,  immediately  after  the 
“long  water.” 

I  inspected  the  crop  twice,  at  difierent 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  advantage  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  altogether  in  favor  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  application. 

The  difference  in  product  will  be  ac¬ 
curately  ascertained  when  the  rice  shall 
have  been  thrashed. 
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6,  This  dressing  has  not  been  in  use 


long  enough  to  enable  rne  to  say. 

7.  It  does — so  far  as  the  first  two  years 
can  be  said  to  show  it. 

8.  Rice-chatTis  applied  to  old  and  stiff 
clay  lands.  It  is  spread  over  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  three  inches  or  nearly, 
and  ploughed  in — the  earlier  this  is  done 
the  belter.  It  is  best  done  during  a  fal¬ 
low,  in  the  month  of  August. 

9.  Some  fields  have  been  limed  at  the 
rate  of  50  and  60  bushels  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  and  even  more  of  shell-lime,  on  sev¬ 
eral  plantations.  When  well  done,  and 
with  a  good  growth  of  weeds  or  stubble 
on  the  land,  it  has  resulted  favorably  for 
three  years  at  least. 

I  have  not  known  the  dressing  repeated 
on  the  same  land. 

10.  I  have  no  experience. 

11.  I  am  ignorant  of  any. 

12.  Both  methods  are  in  practice  with 
us — the  latter,  I  believe  to  be  better. 

13.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has. 

14.  It  has.  But  the  work  was  not  as 
well  done  as  by  hand.  It  needs  some  im¬ 
provement  for  our  purpose. 

15.  “Stretch  from  the  point.”  This 
seems  to  be  a  phrase  somewhat  technical 
— and  although  it  is  well  understood  by 
yourself  and  neighbors,  I  might  not  be 
able  to  give  it  tiie  precise  signification.  I 
I)refer,  therefore,  not  to  reply  literally, 
but  will  furnish  in  substance  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

When  tlic rice-plant  is  treated  with  thir¬ 
ty,  or  sixty,  days  water  from  tho  t*me  of 
sowing,  it  is  necessarily  “stretched”  in  the 
low  places,  more  or  less,  owing  to  the  uu- 
eavenness  of  the  ground.  But  when  the 
good  “old  style”  of  w'atering  is  adhered 
to — i.  e.  when  the  “sprout,”  “point,”  and 
“long  flow”  are  given  separately,  the  plant 
is  not  properly  “stretched”  until  the  “long 
water”  is  applied,  (the  rice  is  then  some 
thirty  to  forty  days  old.)  and  then  only 
incidentally,  unless  the  stand  be  very 
thick — in  which  case  it  ought  to  be  stretch¬ 
ed,  iuiorder  to  prevent  its  tillering. 

The  “long  flow.”  Good  tides  are  cho¬ 
sen  for  this  W'atering.  The  plant  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  water  for  from  2  to  5 
days,  (depending  upon  its  age,  its  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  state  of  the  w'eather—for  the 
double  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  dust 
and  larvae,  and  of  killing  all  the  grass  in 
4he  t.enches  which  is  not  yet  too  old,  and 
which  the  hoe  can  never  reach.  The  grass 
which  is  too  old  to  be  thus  drowned  out, 
grow’s  more  rapidly  than  the  rice,  and  is 
therefore  easily  distinguished.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  the  water  is  slacked  down  to  the  depth 
of  about  half  the  length  of  the  plant. 


This  long  grass  is  pulled  out  by  hand 
and  fetched  away,  a  day  or  two  before  the 
water  is  drawn,  after  having  remained  on 
unchanged,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  and  odd  days — depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  plant,  as  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  roots. 

If  this  water  be  drawn  injudiciously, 
the  growth  of  the  plant  is  checked — it  be¬ 
comes  sickly,  and  does  not  shoot  out  uni¬ 
formly.  When  drawn,  the  field  should 
be  left  absolutely  clear  of  grass. 

16.  The  best  “system  of  watering,”  de¬ 
pends  so  much  upon  observation  of  the 
season,  the  character  of  the  soil  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  the  condition  of  the  river,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
i  that  I  will  not  presume  to  answ'er  defi- 
I  nitely  shis  question. 

j  The  old  system,  which  is  partially  de- 
]  scribed  above  (15)  is  good  enough  for  us, 
Lwhere  the  land  drains  w'ell,  and  the  tides 
rise  and  fall  well. 

In  old,  sobed  land.s,  water  must  he 
more  freely  used,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
product.  '  R.  *.  *.  A. 


t'iirijig  Ciorer  May. 

Clover  makes  a  most  desirable  and  nu¬ 
tritive  hay,  provided  it  can  be  cut  in  sea¬ 
son- and  properly  cured.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  advisable  to  permit  it  to 
remain  standing  much  after  the  period  of 
efflorescence,  as  the  ripening  of  the  seed 
in  the  field  exposes  it  to  a  certain  degree 
of  deterioration,  which  considerably  di¬ 
minishes  its  value  as  a  feed  for  stock,  be¬ 
sides  insuring  an  actual  and  unavoidable 
loss  in  handling  it,  as  those  leaves  and 
heads  which  have  become  dry  are  easily 
detached  from  the  stock  during  the  ])ro- 
cess  of  raking  and  pitching,  even  when 
these  operations  are  performed  with  the 
most  consummate  care, 

My  plan  for  operation,  in  curing  clover, 
is  as  follows:  As  soon  as  the  heads  are 
all  fully  blown  1  commence  mowing,  care 
being  had  to  lay  the  swaths  as  closely  as 
possible,  and  leave  no  scattering  grass 
between  them  if  it  can  be  helped.  About 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  provided 
the  weather  has  been  clear  and  warm  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  I  have  the  swaths  turned 
carefully  over  with  a  fork,  and  in  this  po¬ 
sition  they  are  allowed  to  remain  till  four 
o’clock  the  next  day.  I  then  with  the 
fork  commence cockingthe  swaths,  pitch¬ 
ing  the  half  made  grass  in  flakes  as  much 
I  as  possible,  «‘ind  making  my  cocks  com¬ 
pact  but  small — say  about  eighty  pounds 
uncured  hay  to  the  cock.  They  are  then 
neatly  raked  otf,  the  ‘“scatterin’’  cleaned 
j  up,  and  cocks  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
opened  and  undisturbed  till  dry. 

Should  the  weather  prove  favorable, 
the  making  will  proceed  rapidly,  and  two 
clays  from  the  time  the  grass  is  cocked, 
the  hay  will  now  be  fit  to  mow.  This 
ensures  the  entire  preservation  of  the  tops 
^  and  foliage,  confers  a  beauliful  green  co- 


I  lor  to  the  hay,  and  prevents  the  stock  from 
I  assuming  that  dry,  hard  ligneous  charac- 
1  ter  which  they  are  sure  to  possess  when 
1  made  by  exposure  to  the  hot  sun.  Clo¬ 
ver  made  this  way  is  never  mouldy;  and 
even  should  the  weather  prove  unfavora¬ 
ble,  or  even  wet  after  cocking,  the  com¬ 
pactness  of  the  cocks  will  prevent  their 
becoming  saturated,  and  a  few  hours  will 
render  them  fit  to  mow.  1  have  known 
hay  cocked  in  this  hianner  to  remain  out 
a  week  or  ten  days,  and  still  retain  all  its 
original  greenness  and  a  fragrance  per¬ 
fectly  unimpaired. 

Making  hay  in  this  manner  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  not  yet  much  in  favor  with  American 
farmers,  but  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
other  European  countries,  the  grass-cock 
system  of  curing  has  now  nearly  super- 
ceded  every  other,  not  only  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  clover,  but  also  of  other  gras¬ 
ses,  even  of  the  finest,  when  cut  for  hay, 
or  as  a  dry  feed  for  domestic  stock.  In 
the  case  of  clover,  which  usually  grows 
thick  and  rank,  the  fork  should  always 
take  the  place  of  the  rake,  wdiich  is  not 
required. — Selected. 

-  iWHffilli  I  - 

On  the  CulSirat&oai  of  Corn* 

To  the  Editors  oj the  American  Farmer: 

After  begging  you  to  give  me  credit  for 
my1  subscription  to  your  next  volume, 
which  I  enclose,  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  corn. 

For  many  j’^ears  I  have  been  in  the  ha-, 
bit  of  preparing  my  seed  corn  by  soaking- 
it  for  twelve  liours  or  more  in  soap  suds, 
then  draining  off  the  suds  and  mixing-  ' 
enough  ground  plaster  with  the  corn  ta 
make  it  dry  and  convenient  to  drop.  Af¬ 
ter  the  corn  is  up  and  the  missing  hilL-s; 
replanted,  I  make  it  a  point  to  keep  thC 
field  thoroughly  clean  of  weeds  and  the  ’ 
ground  loose.  For  this  purpose  I  use  the 
harrowq  double  shovel  plough,  single  sho¬ 
vel  plough  or  cultivator,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  am  by  no  means  afraid  of 
stirring  the  ground  deep,  especially  in  a 
dry  season.  The  following  circumstance 
occurred  in  the  farming  operations  of  one 
of  my  neighbors  about  three  years  ago. 
He  had  two  single  shovel  ploughs,  one 
new,  large  and  strong,  and  the  other  old 
and  rather  indifferent.  He  also  had  two 
hands  employed  on  his  fixnn — a  strong 
able-bodied  man,  and  a  boy.  The  new 
shovel  plough  with  a  powerful  horse  was 
assigned  to  the  man,  and  the  old  shovel 
plough  with  a  more  indifferent  horse  to 
the  boy,  and  each  received  orders  to  plow 
deep.  The  season  proved  to  he  dry,  the 
ground  hard,  and  of  course  the  new  plow 
did  the  work  most  effectually.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  in  a  week  the  lands 
ploughed  by  the  new'  plough  showed  man¬ 
ifest  signs  of  improvement  in  advance  of 
the  other. — The  corn  leaves  were  longer 
and  broader,  and  the  corn  looked  much 
greener  and  fresher.  In  a  short  time  the 
corn  w'as  ploughed  the  other  way,  and 
then  the  same  result  occurred  again  ;  so 
that  my  neighbor  assured  me,  “his  field 
looked  like  a  piece  of  cross-barred  linscy.” 
j  — Even  after  the  corn  was  ripe  the  difier- 
1  ence  could  still  be  discerned,  the  ears  on 
^  the  deep  ploughed  lantks  being  larger  and 
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better  filled  than  the  others.  I  will  only 
add  that  my  neighbor  is  a  man  of  strict 
veracity,  and  very  successful  in  raising 
corn, — hisfieldof twelve  acreshaving  last 
year  produced  more  than  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre. 

My  own  corn  ground  was  pi'epared  in 
the  following  manner,  the  land  having  last 
year  been  in  wheat.  .4bout  one  hundred 
four-horse-wagon-loads  of  coarse  manure 
from  my  barn -yard  tfc  stables  were  spread 
over  a  twenty  acre  field  and  then  plough¬ 
ed  down,  as  deep  as  possible  with  a  three 
horse  plough.  A  compost  was  then  form¬ 
ed  of  two  hundred  bushels  of  ashes,  and 
four  hundred  bushels  of  rotten  tanlowe, 
and  applied  to  the  land  at  the  rate  of  for¬ 
ty  bushels  to  the  .acre.  This  was  spread 
as  eavenly  as  possible,  the  ground  tho¬ 
roughly  harrowed,  and  then  listed  out  for 
planting,  forward  a  half  foot  by  three;  the 
listing  out  was  done  as  shallow  as  possi¬ 
ble  with  a  light  shovel  plough. 

I  have  seen  my  neighbors  sometimes 
list  out  their  fields  with  a  heavy  two  horse 
plough,  and  then  plant  their  corn  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  but  in  my  opinion 
this  is  bad 'management.  By  this  means 
the  best  of  the  soil  is  thrown  to  one  side 
and  the  corn  is  planted  on  the  cold,  bar- 
j-en  sub-soil,  which  cannot  fail  greatly  to 
retard  its  growth. 

For  many  years  past  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  up  my  corn  when  nearly 
ripe,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Ed¬ 
mund  Ruffin,  Esq.,  in  a  late  No.  of  the 
Farmer.  But  1  never  permit  the  corn  to 
be  laid  down  upon  the  ground.  Each  la¬ 
borer  as  ho  cuts  it  up,  receives  it  upon 
his  left  arm,  and  immediately  carries  it 
to  tlie  sliock.  If  the  shocks  are  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  they  never  spoil,  and  make  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  e.xcellent  corn-fodder.  If  the 
corn  is  laid  down  upon  the  ground  and 
partially  dried  before  shocking,  both  the 
corn  and  fodder  are  greatly  injured,  it  be¬ 
ing  much  more  liable  to  mildew  than 
when  shocked  up  first  just  as  it  was  cut. 
Let  those  who  doubt,  try  it. 

If  ground  bones  are  as  beneficial  to  the 
soil  as  they  arc  reported  to  be,  1  bog  leave 
to  suggest  to  my  brother  farmers  that  they 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  deadcaj)- 
ital  lying  about  their  yards  and  out-hou¬ 
ses,  which  it  would  be  well  to  put  to  use. 
After  getting  a  bone  mill  in  operation,  1 
gave  notice  that  I  would  give  twenty-five 
cents  a  hundred  for  bones.  The  bo^’s  of 
the  neighborhood  soon  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  short  time  brought  me  more  than  six 
tons.  The  little  fellowsscanned  the  roads 
and  fields  in  every  direction  with  their 
baskets  and  carts,  and  w'hat  wa.s  a  very 
pleasing  circumstance,  not  one  of  them 
made  the  least  attempt  to  defraud  or  de¬ 
ceive.  With  a  single  exception,  they  wil¬ 
lingly  received  whatever  the  scales  show¬ 
ed  their  small  cargoes  to  be  worth,  and 
departed  vvell  satisfied.  Should  the  bone 
dust  prove  to  be  beneficial,  I  shall  think 
my  experiment  of  use,  not  only  in  im¬ 
proving  the  soil,  but  in  exciting  a  spirit 
of  industry  among  my  friends  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

‘He  that  does  good  with  his  nioney  &  pelf, 
la  a  help  to  bis  neighbor  as  well  as  himself.' 
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Apples  for  Iluitiaii  Fooil. 

The  importance  of  apples,  as  food,  has 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  estimated 
in  this  country,  nor  understood.  Besides 
contributing  a  large  portion  of  sugar,  mu¬ 
cilage,  and  other  nutritive  matter,  in  the 
form  of  food,  they  contain  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  vegetable  acids,  extractive  sub¬ 
stances,  and  aromatic  principles,  with  the 
nutritive  matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in 
the  capacity  of  refreshments,  tonics  and 
antiseptics;  and,  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  ripeness,  by  rural  laborers  and 
others,  they  prevent  debility,  strengthen 
digestion,  correct  the  putrefactive  tenden¬ 
cies  of  nitrogenous  food, avert  scurvy,  and 
probably  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
powers  of  productive  labor.  “The  ope¬ 
ratives  of  Corn  wall,  in  England,  consider 
ripe  apples  nearly  as  nourishing  as  bread, 
and  more  so  than  potatoes.  In  the  year 
1801,  a  year  of  scarcity,  apples,  instead  of 
being  converted  into  cider,  were  sold  to 
the  poor;  and  the  laborers  asserted  that 
they  could  stand  to  their  work  on  baked 
apples  without  meat;  whereas  a  potato 
diet  required  either  meat  or  fish.”  The 
French  and  Germans  use  apples  exten¬ 
sively;  indeed,  it  is  rare  they  sit  down, 
in  the  rural  districts,  without  them  in 
some  shape  or  other,  even  at  the  best  ta¬ 
bles.  The  laborers  and  mechanics  de¬ 
pend  on  them  to  a  very  great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  frequently  dine  on 
sliced  apples  and  bread.  Stewed  with 
rice,  red  cabbage,  carrots,  or  by  them¬ 
selves,  with  a  little  sugar  and  milk,  they 
make  both  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  dish. 
If  our  friends  will  only  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  plenty  ofchoicc  fruit,  wo  will 
venture  that  not  one  man,  woman,  or 
child,  in  fifty,  would  care  for  animal  flesh 
to  eat.  Who  doubts  for  a  moment  that 
manv  scrofulous  and  other' diseases  are 
traceable  to  a  meat  diet  ?  Itisw’ell  known 
that  much  of  the  meat  we  eat  is  in  a  dis¬ 
eased  state  w'hen  slaughtered,  and  its  ef¬ 
fects  may  well  bo  imagined.  Yet  your 
fruit  is  always  in  a  healthy  state,  and  can¬ 
not  generate  disease  in  the  human  body ; 
but  it  has  a  diluting,  purifying,  and  reno¬ 
vating  tendency! — Water  Cure  Journal. 


Rail  Roasls. 


muaities  where  public  spirit  has  not  been  gener¬ 
ally  awakened,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  solely  upon 
individual  subscriptions  for  the  promotion  of 
great  public  works.  These  subscriptioii.s  may, 
to  he  sure,  realize  a  large  amount,  as  is  happily 
the  case  in  the  present  instance :  but  itis  not  lair 
to  throw  the  whole  burden  ofa  great  public  ben¬ 
efit  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  few,  allowing  those 
who  have  not  shared  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  but  who  have  come  in  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
to  participate  equally  in  its  advantages.  Even  if 
individual  subscriptions  were  adequate  to  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  they  would  btill  want  the  attriliutc  of 
fairness,  especially  where  the  works  are  new 
ones,  and  may  not  at  first  be  so  profitable  iiitliem- 
selve.s,  however  advantiigeous  in  their  general 
results  upon  the  community. 

"A  tax  upon  real  estate'ia  the  fairest,  moat 
equal  and  best  that  could  po.ssibly  be  devised, 
since  it  is  real  estate  that  must  first  feel  the  bene- 
tft;  and  itis  this  that  gives  a  fixed  and  permanent 
interest  to  the  holder  and  revenues,  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  his  individual  agencies  than  any  oth¬ 
er  description  of  property.  That  real  estate  is 
the  first  to  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement,  is  evidenced  by  the  practical 
experience  ofevery  portion  of  the  country.  The 
.valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  1825,  the  year  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal,  was  $58^425,395.  In  1833,  the  year  after  tho 
completion  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  conneetiug  the 
Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie,  it  was  $114,124,566; 
and  in  1840,  when  these  improvements  had  time 
to  develop  them.selves,  it  had  swelled  np  to  the 
sum  of  $187,121,714.  In  the  ten  years  prece¬ 
ding  the  opening  ofthesc  improvements,  the  val¬ 
uation  of  property  scarcely  underwent  any 
change  ;  but  in  the  15  years  following  these  im¬ 
provements,  the  value  of  real  estate  had  increas¬ 
ed  over  300  per  cent.  The  same  effect  is  obser¬ 
vable  in  the  country.  Tne  population  and  the 
valuation. of  property  in  tho  counties  in  Ne.w 
York  traversed  by  the  Erie  Railroad,  wa.s; 

Population.  R.  &.  Per.  Estate. 

In  1830 . 460,562 . $43,484,588 

In  1840 . 564,635 .  84,000,360 

Increase  in  10  years  104,123  840,515,762 

“In  Massachusetts,  where  there  have  been 
$75,000,000  invested  in  Rail  Road.s',  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  property  is  more  striking: 

In  1340  it  was . $299,878,329 

In  1850  it  was . 590,531,831 

Increa.se  in  10  years . $290,653,552 

“In  Tennessee,  tho  saino  result  has  been  pro 
duced  in  four  counties  traversed  by  the  Nashville 
and  Chattanooga  Rail  Road: 

In  1848  tho  assessed  value  of  property 

was . $23,864,043 

In  1819 . 26,418,632 


From  Mr.  Buck’s  Addrc.ss  to  tho  People  of 
Louisiana,  on  the  subject  oftho  New  Orleans  and 
Mississippi  Rail  Road,  from  DoBow’s  Review, 
we  extract  the  following  remarks,  going  to  show 
the  great  advantages  to  a  country  in  tho  increa.se 
of  both  population  and  wealth,  growing  out  of 
the  construction  ot  Rail  Roads.  Woaretaught 
by  experience,  that  real  estate  has  been  greatly 
iticreased  in  value  all  along  the  Georgia  Rail 
Road.  Indeed  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  valu¬ 
able,  and  now  high. priced  land.s  throngliout  all 
Cheiokee  Georgia,  would  not  at  this  day  com¬ 
mand  half  ns  much  as  they  do,  was  it  not  for  tho 
Rail  Road  passing  through  it.  We  commenced 
planting  cotton  in  Cass  county,  Ga.,  in  1840  or 
’41,  hut  in  consequence  of  high  waggon  freights, 
wa.s  under  the  neces.sity  of  abandoning  its  cui- 
ture  until  after  thocoiupletiou  of  the  Rail  Eo-ad 
to  tliat county;  ^ 

“Experience  has  Jemoitslrated,  that  in  all  coir- 


Increase  in  one  year . $2, .554, 639 

“Still  more  striking  have  been  the  results  in 
Georgia.  Population,  production  and  wealth 
have  there  increased  in  a  ratio  that  seems  almost 
the  result  of  magic.” 


Ooltivalioja  of 

Messrs.  Editors:— There  has  lived  in  tliis 
p.irt  of  our  Republic,  several  gentlemen  who 
have  been  planting  25  to  60  years.  Some  be¬ 
gan  life  as  overseers  and  nosv  work  a  large  force. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  able  planters — 
tliey  have  gotten  rich,  which  is  proof  of  iJieit 
ability,  uitelligenco,  ami  smartness — tte  a  kom. 
But  enotigii  for  mv  present  purpose,  tliey  are 
very  clever  getillemeu,  Live  had  much  experi¬ 
ence.  and  are  not  so  wrapped  up  in  tlieir  own 
cOnceU  as  not  to  cuibrate  a  truth  wltich  they  had 
grown  grey  and  not  discovered. 

1  now  intend  to  use  them  on  the  coru  enlture 
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part  of  these  nmiLitiug  notes.  When  I  began  to  | 
plant  I  was  inducted  into  its  mysteries  under  the 
old  school,  planting  corn  in  checks,  making  large  I 
hills,  and  “  plowing  deep  to  make  moisture  rise” 
in  a  dearth — and  last,  though  not  least  of  the  er¬ 
rors,  in  giving  about  sixteen  square  feet  to  the 
stalk  of  corn.  After  buying  corn  awhile— 
this  climate  unfavorahle  to  the  groicth  of  corn — in 
my  eye — and  reading  how  other  folks  made  100 
to  170  bushels  per  acre,  I  began  to  try  in  this  un¬ 
favorable  clime  if  something  could  not  be  done 
as  well  as  in  others— as  the  man  said  when  he 
pushed  the  bull  off  the  bridge.  I  have  seen 
over  and  over  again,  year  after  year,  corn  plant¬ 
ed  5  by  2,  and  one  stalk,  thus  giving  4,356  slallcs. 
For  some  ten  years  pa.st  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to 
plant  some  characters  of  land  4  feet  by  13  to  20 
inches — this  giving  7,260  or  6,701  stalks,  or  near 
one-half  more.  I  now  feed  more  stock,  feed 
better,  and  have  sold  about  as  much  corn  as  I 
ever  bouglit.  I  can  refer  to  planters  from  35  to 
63  years  of  age,  who  have  changed  their  mode 
for  the  northern  plan,  who  will  declare  they  have 
only  recently  learned  to  make  corn.  And  I 
here  refer  to  Col.  Wade  Hampton,  who  was 
heard  to  remark  on  the  steamer  Orline  St.  John 
(I  think  was  the  name)  in  Dec.,  1847,  when 
talking  to  a  large  and  old  planter  in  Alabama, 
who  had  once,  30  or  40  years  ago,  overseed  for 
the  Col.  and  his  father— that  a  certain  man,  then 
present,  could  learn  him  more  on  making  corn 
than  he  believed  was  possible.  The  Col.  refer¬ 
red  to  the  mode  I  now  proceed  to  give.  My 
reason  for  being  thus  explicit,  and  making  this 
one  reference  is,  this’plan  has  been  spread  be.fors 
the  Southern  planters,  and  censure  has  been 
cast  at  the  writer,  who,  I  take  pleasure  in  sayingt 
only  labors  to  aid  the  cause,  and  who  cati  prove 
by  “  crow'ds  of  living  witnesses”  that  there  is 
truth,  if  not  reason  and  science,  in  it. 

As  already  intimated,  the  first  thing  is  to  plow 
and  thoroughly  with  a  two  horse  plow.  I  know 
planters  who  are  content  to  “cut  and  cover,”  or> 
to  be  plain,  cover  unbroken  earth  with  a  furrow 
slice.  This  will  not  do.  Break  all  land  full  six 
inches  deep.  Do  this  as  early  in  February  as 
the  land  will  permit— dont  plow  wet  land,  unless 
it  be  the  limey  lands  of  Alabama.  I  invariably 
plow  into  large  lands,  say  32  feet,  tints  when  the 
rows  are  laid  off,  the  water  furrow  a?  the  flushed 
land,  will  be  the  water  furrow  of  t'vo  corn  rows. 

I  follow  the  old  Engli.sh  or  Scotch  mode  in 
breaking  up,  by  laying  ofi’  my  furrows  strtiight 
— leave  the  ends  of  the  field  unbroken  until  the 
field  is  all  done  save  this  much— keeping  the 
horses  on  the  unplovved  land— bedding  up  to  fur¬ 
row  laid  off.  I  begin  to  plant  as  early  in  March 
as  season  and  condition  of  huid  will  admit,  by 
running  off  furrows  witli  a  shovel  plow.  I  sow 

near  half-bushel  per  acre,  to  allow  for  birds  and 

other  depiedatois,  ttnd  cover  with  u  harrow. _ 

Understand,  I  wish  to  platit  on  well  pulverized 
earth,  and  cover  with  the  same,  and  shallow.  I 
do  this  to  get  an  e.arly  rise,  and  not  to  have  the 
grain  in  contact  with  a  hard  surface  of  cold  day 
—supposing  that  the  clay  is  near  to  surface.  I 
thin  out  and  dean  with  hoes  as  soon  as  the  corn 

will  draw  up— if  a  wet  season  at  the  time,  it  can 


be  done  earlier ,  and  without  much  lo.ss  of  time, 
I  do  not  like  to  dig  up,  as  hands  v/ill  shave  ofi'  or 
dig  too  dose  to  the  stand.  I  scrape  first,  as  yon 
all  do  cotton,  after  the  old  way,  by  barring  off. — 
Make  a  dean  job  of  it,  leaving  not  a  sprig  of 
grass  if  possible.  Colo. 

--  -  - - - 

Afeesmes  froiM  fi  jojuniai  of  iSeScoroio- 
gical 

The  following  is  an  abstract  from  a  jonraal  of 
Meteorological  phenomena,  kept  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  near  the  sea  shore,  and  published  monthly 
in  the  “  Wynyaw  Observer,”  at  Georgetown, 
S.  C.— it  has  been  kindly  furnished  us  by  the 
editors  of  that  paper,  for  record  in  the  Farmer 
and  Planter. — Eds. 

STATEMENT  FOR  JUNE. 

Thermometer. 

Mean  Mean  Moan 

Max.  Min.  Range  of  max.  of  min.  temp. 

900  560  340  _  80.60°  69.90°  75.25° 

Greatest  F all, 

4th — 5th  from  90°  to  69°  =21°. 

Greatest  rise. 

1st  from  56°  to  77°=21°- 
Barometer. 

Mean  Mean  Mean 

Max.  Min.  Range  ofmax.  of min.  altitude 

30.33  29.78  0.55  30.10  30.03  30.06 

Greatest  fall  Greatest  rise 

20th  0.19.  9th  0.24. 

Rain  on  14  days.  7.24  inches. 

Dew  nights  19. 

STATEMENT  FOR  JULY. 

Thermorneter. 

Mean  Mean  Mean 

Max.  Min.  Range  of  max.  of  min  temp. 

93°  66°  27°  84-06°  74.46°  79.27° 

Greatest  fall. 

19th — 20th  from  89°  to  66°=23. 
Greatest  rise. 

20th  from  26°  to  83o=17°. 
Barometer. 

Mean  .Mean  Mean 

IMax.  Min.  Range  ofmax  of  min  altitude 

30.27  29.93  0.35  30.10  30.04  30.70 

Greatest  full  Greatest  rise 

13ih  0.20  3Ut  0.16 

Rain  on  17  days — 10.74  iuchos. 

Dew  nights,  21 . 

Prevailing  w'iuds,  S.,  S.-W.,  W, 

STATEMENT  FOR  AUCiUST. 

Thermometer. 

Mean  Mean  Mean 

Max.  Min.  Range  of  max.  of  min.  temp. 

89°  63°  26°  83.19°  75.38  78.78° 

Greatest  fall  Greatest  rise 

85°  to  70°=15.  64°  to  79°=:;;15. 

Barometer. 

Mean  Mean  IMean 

Max.  Min.  Range  ofmax.  of  min.  temp. 

30.28  29.63  0.65  30.14  30.07  30.10 

Greatest  fall  Greatest  rise 

24th  0,440  25th  0.27° 


Rain  on  12  days— 7.35  inches. 

Dew  nights  19. 

Prevailing  winds  S.,  S.-W.,  W. 

STATEMENT  FOR  SEPTDMRER. 

Thermometer. 

Mean  Mean  Mean 

Max.  Min.  Range  of  max.  of  min.  temp. 

84°  48°  36°  77.430  64  83°  71.13 

Greatest  fall  Greatest  rise. 

710  to  810—22°  48°  to  71°=23° 

Barometer. 

Mean  Mean  Mean 

Max.  Min.  Range  of  max.  of  min.  altitudo 
30.42°  29-83  0.59  30.17  30.13  30.15 

Greatest  fall  Greatest  rise. 

0.14  0-23 

Hydrometer. 

Mean  of  the  Dew  point. 

Sunrise  2  P.  M.  9  P.  M. 

60.96°  64.00°  61.20° 

Rain  on  7  days — 1.42 

Dew  nights  25. 

Prevailing  winds,  N.,  N.-E.,  E. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  on  the  night  of  the  29ih, 

[  was  unusually  briliantforthis  latitude.  Betvveru 
!  10  aird  11  o’clock,  the  streanrs  of  light  shooting 
I  upwards  about  GO  degrees  from  the  horizon 
were  very  beautiful. 

IVaccamaw  Sea  Shore,  Get.  1,  1651. 

■  *pl  I 

EtiRdiaig  mid  SeedJiiig  F-enciioe. 

My  experience  in  the  growth  of  peach¬ 
es,  agrees  vrith  that  of  your  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  state  that  the  seedling  peach 
tree  is  a  more  certain  bearer  than  the 
budded  tree.’  From  this  experience,  I 
do  not  conclude,  however,  as  some  of 
your  correspondents  do,  tliat  budding 
has  a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  hear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  pcacli.  The  com¬ 
parison  is  indeed  a  very  loose  one,  and  is 
between  things  unlike, —  between  the  im¬ 
proved  peach  and  the  common  peach, 
and  the  more  general  bearing  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  kind,  affords  no  evidence  on  tlio 
question  whether  budding  affects  the 
bearing  quality.  If  any  person  has  made 
a  comparison  between  any  particular 
seedling  tree,  and  other  trees  propaga¬ 
ted  from  it  by  budding,  and  found  them 
to  differ  in  bearing  qualities,  under  the 
same  treatment,  in  tlie  same  place,  the 
ex{)crimo)it  would  then  cal!  for  an  ex¬ 
planation,  but  until  such  an  experiment 
be  made,  and  such  a  result  found,  any 
reasoning  on  the  results  is  a  conjectural 
solution  for  a  conjectured  fact. 

When  I  state  that  the  seedling  peach 
bears  more  certainly  than  the  budded 
tree,  I  mean  in  fact  no  more  than  this^ 
that  tlie  common,  unimproved  kinds  are 
hardier  than  the  improved  kinds.  Of 
this  fact  I  am  well  satisfied.  Why  it  is 
so,  I  aui  not  able  to  explain,  but  I  sup^ 
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pose,  an(l__clo  not  doubt,  that  the  embryo  | 
of  the"commou  peach  is  better  protected 
against  the  exti'einities  of  cold,  and  that 
the  process  of  amelioration  in  the  peach 
in  some  way  modifies  the'^bud,  and  the 
esTiibryo  more  liable  to  be  killed  in  win¬ 
ter.  I  have  had  many  seedlings  which 
fail  to  bear  whenever  the  budded  trees 
fail,  and  accordingly,  I  set  them  down 
as  very  fine  kinds.  And  among  my  seed¬ 
lings,  I  have  noticed  a  number  that  have 
tlie  small  inconspicuous  blossom,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Springer,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  budding — but  which  I  have 
been  In  the  habit  of  regarding  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  amelioration.  Many  of  the 
finest  peaches  have  such  blossoms,  and 
that  they  were  so  from  the  first  is  cer¬ 
tain — for  budding  produces’^no  change 
in  the  leaves,  blossoms,  or  fimit,  and 
lienee  we  practice  it. 

Budding  can  in  no  way  operate  to  ren¬ 
der  the  peach  'less  fruitful,  unless  the 
tree  itself  becomes  more  feeble  by  the  in- 
sufliclency  o,f  the  stock. 

It  is  suggested,  however,  that  to©  lux¬ 
uriant  a  growth  in  budded  trees  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  fruit  bearing.  Luxuriance 

j 

of  growth  may  postpone  the  time  of  j 
bearing,  but  when  the  tree  is  perfected,  j 
and  the  formation  of  buds  will  be  cer¬ 
tain  and  abundant. 

The  peach  must  ever  be  art  uncertain 
crop  in  Ohio,  where  the  mercury  so  of¬ 
ten  falls  to  twelve  degrees  below  zero. 
That  degree  of  cold  will  generally  kill  I 
the  peach,  but  in  favorable  situations,  j 
such  as  close  yards.  In  tho  city,  with 
iiigh  surrounding  walls,  and  on  the  tops 
of  lofty  hills,  many  trees  will  bear, 
while  all  others  steeped  in  colder  air 
will  lose  tlicir  fruit. 

I  have  another  reason  for  growing 
some  trees  from  the  seed,  whicii  is,  that 
what  may  he  called  the  middle  kinds 
are  better  for  many  purposes  thnn  the 
itnprovcd  kinds  propagated  in  niirseries.  j 
limay  specify  peaches  for  stewing,  and  | 
for  cutting  up  with  milk. — Western  Hor- \ 
ticullural  Revicic.  I 

ffniprovcuacHt  of  I.aaiJia.  j 

Wi'.'takc  pleasure  in  transfering  from  I 
the  American  Farmer  to  the  columns  of 
our  paper,  the  following  lettcrof  enquiry 
from  II.  W.  II.  of  N.  C.,  to  the  editor, 
and  his  answer  to  the  same.  The  de¬ 
scription  as  to  tlm  composition  of  soil 
(fcc.  of  IT.  W.  IPs.  farm  may  so  nearly 
apply  to  those  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  they  may  very  safely  venture  on  the 
treatment  recommended  by  the  able  ed¬ 
itor  of  tJic  Farmci’. 


On  the  subject  of  the  pea  crop  proposed 
to  be  sown,  and  recommended  to  be 
turned  in  when  in  bloom,  &c.,  we  would 
suggest,  that  as  the  operation  of  turning 
under  a  heavy  pea  crop  is  not  a  light  job, 
especially  with  those  not  in  possession 
of  suitable  turning  plows,  that  it  would 
he  required  at  a  very  busy  time  of  the 
year  with  persons  having  the  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  cotton  crop,  awl  at  a  time 
that  would  leave  the  land  greatly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 
whether  it  might  not  be  best  to  allow 
the  crop  to  mature  and  be  fed  off  to  hogs 
before  sowing  in  wheat.  We  say  hogs 
only^  for  we  would  not  have  a  vine  or  leaf 
eaten  by  other  stock,  and  the  peas  only 
by  grown  hogs,  as  they  would  return  to 
the  soil  most  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
derived  from  the  pea,  whereas  young 
growing  hogs  would  deprive  the  land  of 
the  same  by  appropriating  it  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  bone.  We  have  been  highly 
pleased  with  the  results  of  a  similar  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  very  poor  piece  of  land. 
—Eds.  F.  &  P. 

The  desire  for  improvement  is  extend¬ 
ing  itself  throughout  the  agricultural 
community.  In  common  with  my  broth¬ 
er  fhmiers,  my  mind  is  on  the  stretch, 
and  nuuiborlcs,s  enquiries  present  them¬ 
selves.  Inexperience  however  .in  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  leaves  these  enquiries 
unsolved,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  bringing  some  of  them  before  you,  of 
submitting  them  to  your  superior  judg¬ 
ment,  and  of  soliciting  such  information 
upon  the  several  points  adverted  to,  as 
your  leisure  and  experience  may  sug¬ 
gest. 

1st.  I  will  state  that  I  have  a  lot  of 
land,  soil  light,  clay  subsoil  and  a  little 
roiling.  It  has  been  zjcurly  cxiiabsted, 
but  for  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  reclaim  it.  I  liavc  ajzplied 
annually  from  30  to  40  double  ox-loads 
of  stable  manure  per  acre,  and  planted  in 
sweet  potatoes,  yielding  at  first /u/r,  then 
good  crops.  I  subsequently  sowed  clo¬ 
ver  and  orchard  grass  thereon,  the  for- 
incr  proving  a  failure.  In  Sejit.  last  it 
was  put  in  rye,  pastured  by  sheep  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  to  1st.  April,  and  now 
promises  a  good  yield. 

I  propose  sowing  it  in  peas  immedi¬ 
ately  after  cutting  the  rye,  and  then 
treating  it  to  plaster  of  Paris.  Now 
what  future  course  would  you  advise, 
that  I  may  secure  the  largest,  or  at  least 
a  remmierating  crop  of  wiieat,  shotild  I 
sow  it  in  the  Medilcrrarcan  variety, 
which  I  think  of  doing  about  25th.  Oct., 


by  which  time  the  peas  will  have  ma^ 
tured.  Or  do  you  consider  it  unadapted 
to  that  grain,  and  that  it  will  not  pay  7 

2nd.  1  have  another  lot  of  virgin  soil, 
growth,  oak  and  hickory,  which  has 
been  mostly  removed.  Color,  dark 
chocolate,  clay  subsoil,  but  which  I  con¬ 
sider  too  broken  and  isolated  for  tillage. 

I  pi’opose  preparing  it  for  grass.  Can  I 
succeed  ?  If  so,  by  what  process  shall  I 
bring  it  in  condition  for  the  seed;  when 
to  be  sown,  how,  of  what  kinds  and 
what  quantity  ?  Q.uerry.  Are  ‘^grass’’ 
and  “  clover”  two  distinct  terras,  or  is 
the  latter  comprehended  in  the  former? 

3i*d.  In  reference  to  a  general  system 
of  improvement  of  my  farm  at  large.  I 
will  premise  that  it  is  generally  undula¬ 
ting,  sometimes  broken  ;  yielding  from 

15  to  20  bus.  corn  per  acre,  improved. 
Some  parts  light,  others  stiif,  and  all 
having  clay  subsoil  from  12  to  18  inches 
below  the  surface.  Farther.  I  am  12 
miles  from  the  nearest  R.  R.  Depot,  and 

16  miles  from  a  navigable  stream.  I 
have  no  lime  and  no  marl.  Now,  under 
the  circumstances,  what  is  the  most 
profitable  course  to  pursue?  My  own 
impression  is,  that  lime  should  constituto 
the  basis  of  all  permanent  improvement. 
That  article,  however,  will  cost,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  either  ofthe  points  above  indica¬ 
ted,  from  $1,25  to  $1,50  per  cask  or  bbl. 
to  which  must  he  added  the  cost  of  haul¬ 
ing,  which  to  a  farmer,  you  know,  is  both 
heavy  and  expensive.  Another  impres¬ 
sion,  almost  equally  strong  upon  my 
mind,  is,  that  thus  situated,  /  cannot  use 
lime,  yrojitably.  Am  I  right?  If  nay, 
please  to  correct  me ;  hut  if  yea,  then 
what  is  the  next  best  course? 

In  all  your  suggestions  please  consider 
me  uninformed,  and  desiring  information 
most  minutely  and  circumstantially. 

Yours  Respectfully,  W.  II.  W. 

■jV.  Carolina',  May  25,  1851. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  application  “annually”  of 
“  from  35  to  40  double  ox-loads  of  stable 
manure  per  acre,  for  five  years,”  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have,  brought  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  lot  up  to  a  state  of  fertility,  unless 
it  he  defiicient  in  calcareous  matter, 
whicli  we  think  likely  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  fact  of  its  refusing  to  grow  clo¬ 
ver,  while  it  grew  orchard  grass.  It  may 
also  have  wanted  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid;  for  clover  requires  many  times 
more  of  these  substances  than  do  the 
grasses.  This  is,  of  course,  mere  opin- 
fon  on  our  part,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  arc  the  deficiencies  in  the  soil  of 
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our  correspondent’s  lot,  unless  we  had 
an  analysis  of  it,  and  equally  difficult  is  it 
to  prescribe  a  remedy  in  the  absence  of 
such  information.  The  best  we  can  do 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view.  Goveimed  then  by 
these,  we  would  say,  that  if  the  lot  was 
ours,  we  should,  at  any  reasonable  cost, 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  to 
give  it  a  moderate  dressing  ;  for  we  be¬ 
lieve  with  our  correspondent  that  lime 
must  constitute  the  base  of  all  improve¬ 
ments  of  exhausted  worn-out  land,  as 
there  is  scarcely  a  cultivated  plant  that 
does  not  require  it  as  part  of  its  food. — 
From  the  distance  our  correspondent  is 
from  a  point  of  supply,  independent  of 
the  fii'st  cost  of  the  lime,  the  charges  on 
transportation  w’ould  be  heavy,  and, 
If  we  were  in  his  situation,  we  should  re¬ 
ly  on  a  smaller  quantity  or  dose  per  acre 
than  is  usually  applied,  and  repeat  the 
dose  periodically,  say  at  the  beginning 
of  each  rotation,  until  we  had  given  it  an 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  would 
commence  with  15  bushels  to  the  acre. 
If  asAes  could  be  had,  they  would,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  suit  the  condition  of  the  land  bet¬ 
ter  than  lime,  as  they  contain  all  the  in¬ 
organic  substances  needed  by  plants, 
and  are  rich  in  lime.  If  we  applied  ash¬ 
es,  we  would  treat  the  land  to  20  or  30 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  probabje  that 
if  he  were  to  mix  ten  bushels  of  ashes 
with  five  bushels  of  bone  dust,  and  a  load 
of woods-mould,  let  it  remain  five  or  six 
weeks  in  heap,  occasionally  turning  it 
over,  that  such  application  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  ashes  alone,  because  in  the  bones 
there  would  be  organic  as  well  as  inorgari- 
ic  food. 

Looking  at  our  friend’s  ultimate  view-s, 
there  is  another  method  of  reaching  his 
object  of  getting  his  lot  in  wheat  this  fall. 
Instead  ofpermitting  the  peas,  which  he 
contemplates  sowing,  to  mature  their 
seed,  if  he  were  to  plow  them  in  when  in 
blossom  and  apply  a  mixture  of  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  lime  and  one  of  salt,  per  acre,  we 
have  no  doubt  he  might  reap  from  his  lot 
a  remunerating  crop  of  wheat;  for  wo 
think  from  th^  extent  of  his  applications 
pf  manure  for  the  last  five  years,  that  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  strong  in  nutritive  mat- 
fer  to  feed  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  lime 
and  salt  should  be  mixed  together,  unde? 
cover,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  heap  fer 
some  weeks  before  being  used,  and  should 
bo  shoveled  over  two  or  three  times  to 
ensure  its  complete  admixture.  This 
mixture  £hould  be  sown  broadcast  and 
harrowed  iu  with  seed  wheat.  It  may 


be  said  that  this  is  a  small  dose.  It  is 
so  ;  made  purposely  so  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  case  ;  when  one  cannot 
do  as  he  would  wish,  he  must  content 
himself  with  doing  what  he  can — with 
conforming  to  surrounding  circumstan¬ 
ces.  If  there  was  not  such  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  procurement  of  lime, 
we  would  lecommend  the  application 
of  fifty  busTiels,  or  of  even  a  hun¬ 
dred,  per  acre,  as  we  believe  the  soil  of 
his  lot  would  bear  it.  Next  spring  w'e 
would  sow  12  lbs.  of  clover  seed,  and  2 
bushels  of  orchard  grass  seed  per  acre, 
and  treat  each  acre  of  the  land  to  a  bush¬ 
el  of  plaster. 

By  ploughing  in  his  peas  when  they 
come  into  bloom,  instead  of  permitting 
them  to  mature  their  seed,  two  important 
objects  will  be  gained — first,  he  will  have 
added  to  the  fertility  of  his  soil,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  be  enabled  to  sow  his  wheat  earli¬ 
er.  The  Mediterranean  wheat  is  a  good 
variety.  When  our  correspondent  plows 
his  crop  of  peas,  he  should  increase  the 
depth  of  his  soil  one  or  two  inches.  If 
in  doing  so  he  should  bring  up  some  of 
the  clay  subsoil,  so  much  the  better,  as 
therein  he  would  be  likely  to  find  some  of 
those  inorganic  substances  of  which  the 
surface  soil  is  deficient,  as  lime,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  &c. 

2.  \\ith  regard  to  his  lot  of  "•  virgin 
50?7,”  which  he  contemplates  putting  in 
grass,  we  think  his  best  plan  would  be 
that  pursued  by  the  Kentucky  fanners  in 
seeding  their  woodland  pastures,  with 
the  addition  of  the  last  named  grass. — 
Rake  up  into  piles  all  the  leaves,  weeds, 
&c.,  cut  up  all  the  bushes,  briars,  «&c., 
add  them  to  tJiese  piles,  burn  the  wdiole, 
and  spread  the  ashes  as  far  as  they  will 
go  ;  then  put  on  a  loaded  heavy  harrow, 
and  harrow  the  ground  thoroughly  sev¬ 
eral  times,  breaking  up  the  ground 
around  the  stumps  with  a  hoe  and  pul¬ 
verizing  such  spots  with  a  rake,  if  not 
reachable  with  the  harrow.  That  done, 
he  should  sow  on  each  acre,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1  bushel  orchard  grass,  i  bushel  Ken¬ 
tucky  blue  grass,  and  1  bushel  of  red  lop 
gra-ss  seeds  ;  next  spring  sow  over  each 
acre  12  ics.  of  clover  seed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  out  oft  he  ground,  and  roll  it  in.— 
In  sowing  his  grass  seed  in  September, 
(the  earlier  the  better)  he  should  harrow 
it  in  with  a  light  harrow,  and  roll  the 
ground. 

“  Clover”  and  “  Grass”  belong  to  two 
distinct  tribes  of  plants,  though  too  com¬ 
monly  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
family. 

With  respect  to  a  general  si/stem  of  im¬ 


provement”  for  our  correspondent’s  farm, 
without  a  knowledge  of  its  constituent 
elements — which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
analysis — we  feel  incompetent  1o  pre¬ 
scribe  any.  If  we  knew  its  deficiencies, 
then  we  might  be  able  to  say  what  sub¬ 
stances  would  supply  whatever  might 
be  absent  from  the  soil.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  conclusion, 
that  where  land  has  been  long  in  culti¬ 
vation,  without  having  been  treated  to 
lime,  that  such  land  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  an  application  of  it.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  remoteness  of  our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  farm  from  a  point  of  supply,  the 
cost  of  a  full  dressing  of  lime  would  prove 
enormous;  hut  costly  as  he  represents 
lime  to  be,  we  think  he  might  use  lime 
profitably.  He  might  begin  with  15> 
bushels  of  lime,  or  30  bushels  of  ashes. — 
Such  applications,  aided  by  the  course  of 
manurjng  which  he  pursued  on  his  first 
lot,  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  advance 
the  productive  capacities  of  his  lands,  sc* 
as  to  render  periodical  applications  of 
lime,  or  ashes,  of  easy  attainment,  as  the 
increased  yield  would  more  than  pay  for 
it  in  a  single  croj),  whereas,  the  treat¬ 
ment  to  a  few  additional  bushels  of  either 
of  these  minerals,  need  not  be  oftcupr 
than  the  commencement  of  each  rota¬ 
tion.  In  La  Sartlie,  France,  the  prac¬ 
tice  is,  to  apply  Hi  bushels  of  lime  eve¬ 
ry  rhree  or  four  years,  as  the  length  of 
the  rotation  may  be,  and  it  has  been  found 
to  answer  an  admirable  purjiose,  the  land 
steadily  advancing  in  fertility  under  the 
system.  But  in  all  such  applications, 
clover,  or  grass,  or  both,  must  form  a 
leading  point  in  the  system  of  culture,  it 
being  important  to  furnish  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  soil,  to  be  converted  into  ma¬ 
nure  by  the  mineral  agents  alluded  to. 

However  expensive  it  might  he  for  our 
correspondent  to  haul  lime  from  either 
the  rail  road  depot,  or  from  the  navigable 
stream,  he  speaks  of,  he  would  find  his 
interest  promoted  by  incurring  the  bur¬ 
then  of  transportation  from  either  point. 
In  Scotland  where  the  dressings  are  hea¬ 
vy,  the  tenantry  often  haul  lime,  inland, 
thirty  miles  or  more,  and  find  it  profita^ 
ble.  I.ike  our  corrc.sponclent,  they  look 
upon  lime  as  forming  the  base  of  all  sys¬ 
tems  for  imjiroving  land,  meet  the  conse¬ 
quent  expense  hopefully,  and  are  not  dis- 
ajipointed. 

In  conclusion  we  would  observe,  that 
our  correspondent  should  strain  every 
nerve  in  the  accumulation  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  form  composts,  as  the  more 
mot/Idthere  may  be  in  the  soil,  the  great¬ 
er  will  belts  capacity  for  absorbing  from 
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th3  atmosphere — the  greater  its  capacity 
for  affording  food  to  the  plants, — that  by 
deep  i)loughing,  he  will  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductive  powers  of  his  land — and  that  ev¬ 
ery  field,  as  he  may  get  it  in  wheat,  should 
be  sown  with  clover  and  orcliard  grass 
the  succeeding  s[>ring. 


Lands  wliich  w'ill  only  yield  15  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre,  should  have  two  crops 
of  peas,  beans,  buckwheat,  or  other  green 
crop  ploughed  in  before  being  limed,  or 
receive  a  heavy  dressing  of  barn-ynrd,  or 
of  compost  manures  in  which  vegetable 
and  other  decomposable  matter  abounded. 


OvEKLSMED  La.vds. — If  a  field  has  received  an 
over  (lose  of  lime,  add  largely  of  putrescent, 
fresh  and  animal  manures,  or  plow  very  deeply, 
or  both.  Land  may  thus  be  readily  converted 
into  an  abundant  and  duraliic  store  house  of  fer¬ 
tility. 


D  I  A  0-  R  A  ivl 


ILt.USTPATI.'tO  THE.  OPEKATIOM, 


li  i '!  !  i  !  SI’S  I  !  I ! !'  Ill’  I!’|!!'|||i< 


IMPROVED  IRON  KOHSE-POWER, 


iwirkh'l-Mij 


•IdTi  m  mfrStfikij 


b  i  l  l !(,’? 


IiiO-N  IIoasE  Power. 


tVew  and  hljjSil}'  iruproviut  Ero:j 
E*ovver 

This  power  is  compact,  .strong,  and 
portable  and  without  bolts  and  joints, 
that  arc  liable  to  work  loose  and  get  out 
of  order  it  is  made  on  strictly  scientific 
principles,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  least  friction  and  greatest  dura¬ 
bility  within  the  smallest  compass.  Five 
eights  of  the  machine  is  firmly  connected 
together,  and  not  weakened  by  joints  and 
that  on  which  the  power  of  the  horse  is 
exerted  constitutes  three  eights  only ; 
throwing  the  force  more  directly  upon 
the  w.ork  to  be  executed,  instead  of  ex¬ 
pending  it  in  overcoming  friction,  pro¬ 
duced  by  complicated  wood  and  iron 
framework  and  cog  wheels.  In  the  gear¬ 
ing,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  pre¬ 
vent  friction,  by  placing  two  pinions  op¬ 
posite  each  other  and  to  the  centre,  thus 
creating  a  compensating  force  around  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time 
preventing  wear  at  the  journals  and  bear¬ 
ings. 

The  horse  power  as  seen  in  the  above 
figure,  will  drive  the  centre,  upright  shaft 
23  revolutions  to  one  of  the  horse;  and 
from  this  shaft,  a  strap  i.s  taken  which 


drives  a  corn  mill.  On  the  same  floor,  a 
corn  sheller  is  rcjirescntcd  in  motion, 
and  oil  the  ground  floor  vve  liave  a  tiircsh- 
cr,  separator,  and  grindstone  driven  by 
a  .shaft  geared  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
upright  shaft.  This  shows  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ajiplicntions  can  be  made  from  the 
same  machine  in  one  position.  If  it  is 
required  to  thresh  the  grain  in  the  field, 
it  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  and 
then  replacing  the  horse  power,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  it  can  be  u.sed  for  shelling  corn, 
ginning  cotton,  pumiiing  water,  sawing 
firewood,  driving  lathes,  grinding  flour, 
or  sawing  lumber. 

Four-horse  powers  are  made  on  the 
some  principle  as  the  foregoing,  and  of 
an  additional  strength,  proportioned  to 
the  increased  power  and  train.  Sav.’ 
mills  are  made  to  accompany,  and  are 
driven  by  this  power,  which  will  saw  100 
feet  of  board.s,  joist,  or  plank  per  hour, 
from  logs  from  one  to  two  and  a  half-feet 
in  diameter. — American  As^riculturist. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  A.  B.  Al¬ 
len,  &  Co.  New  York,  who  have  these 
powers  for  sale,  for  the  above  beautiful 
cut. — Eds. 


Fnlr.n. 

We  hud  the  pleasure  oflayiiig  hefero  our  reu.! 
ders,  in  our  last  number,  tlin  letter  of  our  highly 
respected  friend  E.  II..  of  Charleston,  giving  n 
most  interesting  account  of  the  Third  Annual 
Fair  of  the  S.  C.  Instif.tle.  In  returning  thunks 
to  our  friend  for  this  favor,  we  desire  to  say — as 
some  of  his  old  neighbors  have  already  said — 
we  hope  it  will  not  he  his  last. 

Preparation  for,  and  absence  from  home  be¬ 
fore,  and  at  the  lime  of  the  meeting  of  the  lustl- 
tnte,  as  well  ns  of  the  great  Fair  at  iVIscon,  Ga.. 
prevented  our  attending  either,  whicii  we  much 
legreted.  We  give  below,  from  the  Soil  of  the 
South,  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  latter 
meeting  wo  have  seen,  as  we  had  tio  friend  thero 
to  write  directly  for  otir  paper: 

Tbo  IFair  at  ItS.-JCOH,  Georgia. 

AG  UIC ULT U RAL  DETART SIEtl T- 

To  those  of  our  retuler.!;  w'lo  tvero  not 
permitted  to  be  present  and  witness  for 
themselves,  we  feel  that  it  is  due,  as  well 
as  to  the  occasion,  to  give  some  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  this  great  anniversary.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  there  were  in  attendance  at 
least  fifteen  thonsand  persons,  from  all 
parts  of  Georgia,  and  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  from  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  a  few 
from  the  different  states,  ranging  from 
Virginia  to  Texas. '  It  , was  on  intercfiting 
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spcctaclo  to  soc  the  vast  multitude  wiio 
had  come  up  to  witness  and  do  honor  to 
the  cause  of  Agriculture,  the  AJechanical 
and  Manufacturing  skill,  of  the  South. — 
And  who  that  was  there,  did  not  feel  that 
his  patriotism  was  stirred,  and  flattered, 
too,  h}'- the  exhibition?  Who,  that  did 
not  feel  elated  by  the  thought,  so  many 
witnesses  had  been  congregated  to  sec 
these  unmistakable  testimonials  of  our 
onward  advancement  in  all  the  essentials 
of  true  greatness?  Adopting  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  an  old  and  distinguisiied  citizen, 
we  were  “proud  of  our  country.”  It  w'as 
not  to  be  supposed  that  vve  should  assem¬ 
ble  so  many  persons,  or  exhi!)it  so  large 
or  so  varied  a  number  of  articles,  as 
might  be  found  in  older  and  more  dense¬ 
ly  populated  countries,  enjoying  greater 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation, 
and  these  considerations  are  of  course  to 
be  taken  into  account,  in  making  up  the 
estimate  of  our  success.  A^et,  in  some 
things,  we  might  safely  challenge  com¬ 
petition  with  the  world.  It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  Steam  Engine, 
manufactured  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
and  exhi’oited  on  this  occasion,  would  not 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  the  best 
work  of  the  best  estai)lishments  in  the 
Union;  and  besides  this,  there  were  two 
more,  made  in  our  own  state,  reflecting 
great  ersdit  upon  their  manufacturers, 
and  each  receiving  from  the  committee 
of  examination  high  premiums.  We 
speak  of  them  with  more  pleasure,  be¬ 
cause  oftbc  complication  of  their  struc¬ 
ture,  and  their  importance  to  manufactu¬ 
ring,  mechanical  and  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests.  They  arc  corner  .stones  upon  which 
we  can  build,  and  motive  powers  wliicb 
put  us  upon  a  fooling  with  the  haliancc 
of  the  world.  Near  by  were  piled  up  the 
cotlou  bales,  entered,  also,  for  premiums, 
suggesting  the  tliought  that  here  were 
in  close  contiguity  two  of  the  elements  of 
])OWcr,  which,  ifproperiy  united,  might 
make  John  Bui!  tremble,  and  amaze  some 
of  our  Cousin  Jonathans  terribly  one  of 
these  days. 

And  liere,  too,  were  to  he  seen  fine 
specimens  of  the  Cotton  Gin,  each  claim¬ 
ing  pre-eminence  ill  tlieskii!  and  facility 
ofsc-paratiug  the  seed  fi  omllio  fibre,  and 
turning  it  over  into  tlie  manufactui-cr’s 
hands  in  best  order;  and  though  great 
merit  was  duo  to  all,  to  our  townsmen, 
E.  T.  Taylor  &  Co.,  was  awarded  the 
honor  of  the  first  jiremium  ;  and  near  by, 
vv'as  the  press  for  bailing  after  it  was  gin¬ 
ned  ;  and  then  came  Brown’s'straw  cut¬ 
ter;  Jeflerson’s  splendid  collection  of 


Buckets,  Churns  and  Chairs,  from  the  j 
Troy  Manufactory;  heantiful  specimens  i 
of  Cabinet  work;  several  splendid  bug-! 
gies  and  harness  ;  Shoes  ;  Stoves  for  the  \ 
parlor  andfor  cooking ;  Grates;  fine  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Iron  from  tliG  Etowah  Iron 
Works;  a  fine  collection  of  Plantation 
Implements,  double  and  single  horse 
Plows,  Subsoilers,  Cultivators,  Harrows, 
Drillers,  Senipers  ;  horse  and  hand  Mills; 
Shellers  and  Threshers;  a  beautiful  spe¬ 
cimen  ofSalt,  Corn,  Wheat  and  very  fine 
Four,  with  many  other  articles’which  we 
cannot  now  enumerate — ail  products  of 
Southern  soil,  labor,  and  skill.  Then  came 
the  Cattle,  a  very  creditable  exhibition 
of  blooded,  grades,  and  natives.  Some 
fine  Devons  were  exhiliited  by  Messrs.  R. 
Peters,  and  J.  V.  and  J.  B.  Jones,  to  whom 
the  country  is  much  indebted  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  stock  department,  and  who 
received  merited  testimonials  at  the 
hands  of  the  several  committees  for  what 
they  had  already  done;  and  we  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  tliesc  are  but  the  beginnings 
of  still  larger  improvements  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  There  were  several  cow’s  of  the 
native  breeds,  which  were  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  milkers — one  of  which  is  report- 
to  have  given  nineteen  quarts  of  milk  at 
a  single  milking.  Thisshovvs  very  con¬ 
clusively,  that  witli  proper  treatment, 
some  cows  may  be  found  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  this  side  of  the  North,  also, 
which  will  do  for  us  all  that  we  could 
wish  or  hope  for  from  importations.  We 
make  these  remarks,  not  to  discourage  ' 
importations,  or  t  lie  procurement  of  blood-  ' 
ed  stock.  We  think  tliis  is  all  well,  and  ; 
that  much  good  will  result  from  it;  but  ! 
we  wn)uld  have  our  people  knosv,  that 
blood  is  not  milk,  and  without  proper  \ 
treatment,  these  fine  im])orted  stocks  will  I 
not  do;  and  w'ith  it  wc  have  many  natives  j 
that  would  give  fine  returns.  Our  next  [ 

I  Visit  was  to  the  stalls  intended  for  swine,  j 
I  The  coininittce  of  ariTingeirienls  seemed 
j  to  have  over  estimated  in  this  departinent, 
as  this  was  tlie  only  uiicrow'ded  place, 
j  either  in  tlie  city  or  on  the  show  grounii. 

!  Tyis  was  a  poor  show';  and  if  it  is  a  fair 
I  index,  we  think  our  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
i  teky  fi’iends  w'ill  have  some  pretty  large 
bills  to  be  foote;l  up  in  Georgda,  tliis  win¬ 
ter.  But,  W’ith  bacon  at  fifteen  cents,  to 
be  paid  for  with  cotton  at  five,  wc  leave 
the  hog  to  plead  his  ow'ii  cause.  ! 

The  nuiiihcr  of  Slules  oxhibiled  was  j 
not  large,  but  the  specimens  very  fine;  ■ 
some  of  them  of  very  extraordinary  size  ‘ 
and  form;  and  the  only  draw-back  upon  ’ 
our  pndc  was,  the  apprehension  that  | 


hut  few  of  them  were  native  Georgians^ 
Some  of  them,  however,  could  claim  na¬ 
tivity,  and  served  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  as  perfect  success  here, 
as  in  Kentucky. 

Four  very  superior  Jacks,  recently  im¬ 
ported,  w’crc  on  the  ground,  and  arc  now 
in  different  parts  of  the  State;*  and  wo 
hope  these  demonstrations  of  success 
will  be  less  rare  at  each  subsequent  anni¬ 
versary.  A  very  little  effort  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  would  greatly  lessen  the  an¬ 
nua!  draw’s  upon  the  income  ofSouthern 
planters.  A  S[)lendid  and  very  capa¬ 
cious  ring  fur  the  eshibition  of  Horses, 
was  provided,  and  this  constituted  a  ve¬ 
ry  exciting  and  attractive  part  of  the 
sliow.  The  parade  of  stallions,  brood 
marcs  and  colts,  saddle  and  liarness  hor¬ 
ses,  seemed  to  be  very  fine,  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  well  this  part  of  the  exhibition. — 
There  was,  also,  a  good  turn  out  ofshcep; 
some  fine  improvements  on  the  common 
stock.  Some  very  pretty  South  Downs 
andotlier  varieties.  Gov.  Troup,  as  a  tes¬ 
timonial  of  his  good  W’ill,  sent  up  a  lot  of 
fifty  beautiful  natives.  But  perhaps  the 
most  W’omlorful  display,  and  one  v/hich 
most  of  all  others  surprised  and  attracted 
the  ci’owd  was  in  the  poultry  cxisibition. 
A  very  spirited  c&ntest  had  sprung  up 
between  several  gentlemen,  and  w’c  Iiaz- 
ard  nothing  in  saying  that  we  think  it  has 
not  been  equalled  more  than  once,  in  any 
exhibition  in  the  United  States.  Hero 
were  more  than  seventy  varieties  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Red,  black,  and  yellow  Shanghai, 
Dorkings,  Black  Poland^,  Spangled  Ham¬ 
burg,  Golden  Top  Knot,  Bantams,  Co¬ 
chin  China,  Black  Spanish,  Malays, 
Wild  Indian,  &c.,  &c.  Bremen,  West¬ 
phalia,  and  several  other  varieties  of  Chi¬ 
nese  Geese.  Poland  Top  Knot,  Ayles¬ 
bury,  Roiien,  and  several  other  varieties 
of  ducks,  Turkeys,  and  tw’eive  distinct 
varieties  of  Carrier  and  other  Pigeons. 

"The  country  is  vci’y  much  indebted  to 
the  cxecuti\  e  committee,  and  Col.  Wasii- 
ington,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  for  the  fidel¬ 
ity  with  which  their  duties  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  fine  taso  and  good 
judgment  displayed  in  all  their  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  grounds  for  this  Fair  were 
well  selected, ■  and  beautifully  enclosed 
and  laid  out,  with  a])pi’opriate  houses, 
sheds,  stand.s,  &c.  x\ll  at  the  expense  of 
tlic  city  of  Macon.  Thi.s  munificence 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  public  spir¬ 
ited  Mayor  and  council,  and  upon  her 

*  J’w'o  of  these  Jacks,  we  uiKlcrstaMt!,  w’ore 
taken  from  our  district  by  Messrs.  Easleys  and 
Sloan— belli  of  which  took  ji  re  mi  inns,  a  silver 
Clip  and  pitcher. — Eus.  F.  A  P. 
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citizens  generally,  and  we  hope  that 
they  may  have  received  tlieir  reward. —  ' 
Many  distinguished  citizens  from  oth-  ' 
cr  State.s  were  there,  but  none  so  no¬ 
ted  or  honored  on  this  occasion  as  Ed¬ 
mund  Ruffin,  ofVirginia,  the  veteran  de¬ 
fender  and  expounder  of  the  interc.sts  of 
agriculture.  He  was  both  surprised  and 
delighted  at  our  exhibition,  and  tliinks 
the  resources  of  jGroorgia  unsurpassed  by 
any  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  says  he  would 
not  want  a  better  fortune  than '"he  could 
make  vi  the  rotten  liinestone,  jnne  xoood  re- 
gio7is  of  our  State.”  These  are  words  of 
comfort,  emanating  from  sindi  a  source. 
We  trust  that  the  visits  of  Mr.  Ruffin  may 
often  be  repeated,  that  we  may  be  cheer¬ 
ed  by  his  presence  and  instructed  by  his 
counsels. 

Of  the  address  of  Judge  Andrews,  we 
will  not  now  speak,  further  than  to  in¬ 
vite  all  to  a  careful  and  studied  perusal, 
when  it  shall  be  published,  with  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  they  wdll  be  amj)ly  repaid. 

Of  tuk  L.vdies’  Dei>artmkm'  of  the 
Fair. — But  why  should  we  give  any  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ladies  show?  for,  judging 
from  the  number  of  sni)scribcrs  of  that 
class  to  our  paper,  there  are  not  half  a  do¬ 
zen  ladies  in  our  State  that  will  over  read 
the  account  if  given.  Our  ladies,  we 
fear,  prefer  reading  novels,  to  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers.  But  as  the  account  may  in¬ 
terest  our  male  readers,  which  will  be 
more  congenial  to  the  wishes  of  the  fair 
exhibitors,  we  will  give  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  jiart  of  it : — Eds.  F.  &  P. 

"In  no  portion  of  tho  Union,  do  the 
ladies  make  a  bqttcr  display  at  the  great 
fairs,  than  in  our  sunny  south.  Wheth¬ 
er  they  have  more  taste,  or  more  leisure 
to  display  their  taste,  we  will  not  now 
stop  to  determine.  But  ail  who  witness¬ 
ed  the  display  of  needle,  shell,  wax,  and 
the  various  other  fancy  works  exhibited  at 
tho  State  Fair,  readily  give  the  palm  to 
Heorgia.  Nor  is  this  branch  all  that  the 
ladies  excell  in — there  w'ere  paintings  ex¬ 
hibited,  sketched  and  colored  by  woman’s 
hand,  wdiich  would  have  done  credit  to 
tho  Italian  masters.  Preserves  and  jel¬ 
lies,  which  w’ould  have  put  to  blush  the 
Parisian  conserve  maker,  and  niado  the 
"Brother  of  tho__Sunjind  Moon”  Ireaible 
for  tho  reputation  of  his  empire.  We 
might  have  particularized  the  needle 
work,  bnt  where  so  many  superb  s[)eci- 
inens  were  shown,  it  would  take  more 
space  than  an  agricultural  journal  can  al¬ 
low,  In  the  paintings,  we  must  confess 
our  Muscogee  pride  was  somewhat  eleva¬ 
ted,  in  the  specimens  e.xhibited  by  Mrs. 


Wildman  and  Miss  Dickson,  of  Columl>us’ 
It  was  unfortunate  that  tho  hall  lor  fancy 
articles  \vas  so  small  ;  not  one  half  of  tho 
articles  could  be  shown  to  advantage.” 

An  old  bachelor,  who  lias  less  right  to 
make  such  enquiries  than  any  one  else,; 
picked  u])  tlie  S®il  of  the  South  in  onr  , 
oflice  the  other  day,  and  on  reading  the  j 
above  account  desired  to  know  of  us  if  j 
the  ladies  of  Georgia  made  noclotli,  hut- 
ter,  cheese,  &c.,  &c.,  as  ho  saw  no  ac-  ; 
count  of  any  such  domestic  articles,  of  | 
prime  necessity  having  been  exhibited  | 
Ity  them.  We  were  plca.sed  to  be  aide  | 
to  infoi'in  him  that  very  many  of  tho  la-  : 
dies  of  Georgia,  ofour  ac([uain1ance,  w'ere 
capable  and  did  manufacture  to  great 
perfection  oZZ  the  articles  that  he  would 
desire  to  see  euhihited  on  .sucli  occasions, 
in  addition  to  the  di.splays  oftasoand  ac¬ 
complishments. — Eds.  E.  &  P. 


JSoM'  lo  iTJtvjstss'!!  a:i  Aci'c. 

"Land — 39.[  square  rods  make  asqii.arc  rood  : 

4  square  roods  make  1  acre;  GtO  acres  make 
one  .square  mile  ;  4dl9  square  j'ards  or  157  rods 
malce  one  acre.  In  measuring  an  acre  liy  yards, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  trace  oil’  79  yard.s  in 
length  and  79  yards  in  widlli;  this  in  a  rougli 
way  maybe  considered  near  enough  for  practi¬ 
cal  purpo.scs,  hut  as  79  yards  either  way  make 
4999  square  yards,  it  exceeds  one  acre  by  99 
square  yard.s.  To  determine  an  accnrtile  acre, 
it  shouid  be  mea.sured  78  ytirds  in  length  by  CG 
1-7  yards  in  brcadlli.  The  .same  result  may  be 
arrived  at  by  measuring  229  feet  in  k  ngth  and 
19G  feet  in  width,  or  by  measuring  78;k  yards  in 
lengrh  by  Go  yards  in  breadth.” 

We  publish  the  aliove,  wliicli  we  sec  going  the 
rounds  in  some  o!‘  our  e.xchaugc.s,  in  order  to 
point  out  its  inaccuracies.  In  an  acre  there  are 
434,0  square  yards  or  JG9  rods,  instead  of  "4319 
yards  or  157  rods,”  as  above  stated.  70  yards, 
or210  feet  square,  (usually  called  the  })kinter’s 
acre)  is  much  nearercorrect  than  79 — for  70  ^  70 
=4900  but  even  this  is  GO  square  yards  over  an 
acre.  In  order  to  a.sccrtain  the  exact  length  of 
the  side  of  a  square  acre,  in  j'.ards,  the  square 
root  of  4840  mu.stbe  taketi,  whicli  is  G3.57yard.'-', 
iieaidy.  If  it  is  required  to  lay  oil' an  acre  in  a 
parolelogram  or  oblong  form,  divide  4340  by  the 
length  of  the  side  in  yards  and  tlie  quotient  is 
the  ejid.  For  instance,  suppose  a  field,  the  side 
of  which  is  434  yards  long,  it  is  desired  to  know 
how  many  yard.s  in  width  will  make  an  acre  j 
(this  we  frequently  wish  to  know  whencommen-  ; 
cing  to  sow  wheat  or  other  small  graitt,  iti  order  | 
"to  get  our  hand  in”),  thenyon  have  onl}  to  div  ide 
4340  by  434,  and  the  result  is  10 — so  you  must 
measure  10  years  across  for  an  acre.  Or,  by 
the  .same  rule,  if  you  have  the  vv'dth  of  the  end 
and  desire  the  length,  then  divide  by  the  end  and 
you  have  the  side.  Agiiin,  “78  yards  in  length 
by  GG.1-7  in  breadth.”  78^06.1-7=5159.1-7 
which  is  319.1-7  too  much.  An  acre  contain.? 
435G0sqiiaro  feet,  the  square  root  of  tvhich  is  a 


fraction  over 258.7 feet  for  etich side.  Or222.25, 
nearly,  by  196,  instead  of  229  by  196,  as  above; 
orGG  by  73.1-3  yards,  instead  of  6G  by  78.1-2. — 
The  artitde  above  sets  out  in  error  and 
so  continues  witli  but  two  exceptions, 
viz  :  4  roods  1  acre,  and  C40  acres  1  mile. 
Instead  of  30J  square  rods  making  a  rood, 
itsbould  be  30i  square  yards  make 
1  stiuaro  rod,  40  square  rods  1  square 
rood,  4rood3  an  acre,  &.C.,  a.s  every  school 
boy  should  recollect. — Eds. 

IIu.NTSVlEEE,  LAUREJtS  DiST.  S.  C.  ? 

December  lUth.  1851.  ^ 

Messrs.  I4ditors  : — Enclosed  I  send 
you  82,00,  and  in  cotjsidcration  of  tiio 
same,  I  beg  of  you  a  continuance  of  your 
valuable  Agriculltiral  Periodical,  and  al¬ 
so  some  information  in  yonr  next  i.-’sue, 
concerning  the  best  management  of 
itrooni, sedge  latids.  Please  embrace  in 
your  articles,  (ifyou  or  any  of  your  con- 
tribulors  will  .so  mueli  a.s  notice  my  inter¬ 
rogatory,)  a  sVntement  in  detail.  ALso, 
the  easiest  and  most  speedy  reclaimation 
of  such  lands.  I  have  turned  over,  re¬ 
cently,  thirty  acres  of  tho  above  mention¬ 
ed  land,  with  short  twisters.  IMy  rnetb- 
od  is  to  take  tdiout  3  inches  in  width  for 
furrow  slice,  and  have  peeled  the  greater 
portion  of  tisc  sedge  olf  with  one  time 
plough!  itg. 

1  thiiik  no  farmer  should  .suffier  sedge 
to  overrun  his  land;  I  dont  know  a  great¬ 
er  impoverisiier  of  land.  I  should  like 
to  SCO  Mr.  Sauuder’s  farm  ;  1  do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  his  metliod  of  ma¬ 
king  corn,  and  doubt  its  aitpiication 
the  up  country  lands.  I  must  close  this 
note.  Yours,  respectfully, 

S.  L.  R. 

Remarks. — There  is  a  diversity  ofopin  ■ 
ion  in  regard  to  tho  proper  treatment  of 
sedge  land.  It  w'iil  be  seen  that  our  cor¬ 
respondent  above  desires  some  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  Will  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  experience  in  the  re¬ 
claimation  of  such  laud,  give  it  ?  Wo 
have  had  something  to  do  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  expect  to  have  imieii  more,  as 
we  have  a  Inroad  uehl  now  before  iis,havi  ng 
recently  taken  j)ossessioii  ol‘,  an  old  place 
wliich  is  literally  clotiicd  in  sedge.  Vfe 
are  almost  afraid  to  give  friend  R.  our 
practice,  ns  we  have  already  lo.st  at  least 
one  suirscriber,  at  Gainsvilie,  Ga.,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  wo  have  been  informed,  of 
some  recommendation  as  to  tho  treat- 
ipent  of  sedge  land  in  a  foimer  nu  nber  of 
tli2  Farmerand  Planter.  Wlictber  it  was 
from  ourseives  or  from  some  one  of  our 
correspondents,  we.  were  not  informed  ; 

:  bo  that  as  it  may,  ho'.vever,  it  was  rather 
a  hard  case,  for  we  have  no  doubt  tlte  in¬ 
tention  oftlie  writer  was  good,  and  should 
have  been  so  taken  by  our  dcuiiltiug  sub- 
;  scriber,  who  doubtless,  with  many  others 
'  of  our  friends  in  that  vicinity  staiids  ip 
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Rs’mucb  need  of  light  on  that  particular 
subject  as  do  those  of  any  other  commu¬ 
nity. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  taking  in 
sedge  lands,  depends  upon  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  land.  If  it  has  been 
originally  good,  and  is  much  exhausted  of 
vegetable  matter,  then  we  should,  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  use  the  two  horse  ♦urning 
plow,  to  be  followed  directly  in  each  fur¬ 
row  with  the  subsoil  plow,  drawn  also  by 
two  horses.  In  this  condition  we  should 
leave  it  until  in  May  following,  when,  if 
very  rough,  w-e  would  first  roll  and  then 
harrow  it.  If  it  had  been  w'ell  turned 
the  rolling  might  be  omitted,  but  not  the 
harrowing.  After  which,  we  should  run 
light  furrows  so  shallow  asnotto  disturb 
the  reversed  sod.  In  these  furrows  we 
should  drill  peas  and  cover  them  with  the 
harrow,  or  by  ridging  lightly  on  them.' 
All  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  after 
culture  would  be  the  harrow'  or  light  cul¬ 
tivator.  On  this  land  we  should  expect 
to  make  a  fair  crop  of  peas,  which  we 
would,  instead  of  turning  in  green,  as 
some  would  prefer,  allow  to  mature  and 
have  fed  to  our  hogs  only,  preparatory  to 
a  small  grain  crop  for  the  next  year, 

A  light,  sandy  soil,  with  an  open  sub¬ 
soil,  would  require  different  treatment. 
On  such  land,  instead  of  turning  in  the 
sedge,  it  should  be  burnt  off,  because  s^ch 
land  stands  in  more  immediate  need  of 
the  alkalies  than  of  vegetable  substances. 
As  soon  after  burning  as  possible,  we 
should  plow'  it  close  and  deep  with  a  ve¬ 
ry  narrow’  (tw’o  or  two  and  a  half  inch) 
bull  tongue.  In  this  condition  leave  it 
until  about  the  1.5th  or  20th  of  April,  when 
we  should  plant  in  peas  and  cultivate  by 
giving  it  one  or  two  light  plovvings,  then 
when  matured  feed  the  pea.s  off  and  sow 
in  rye.  On  this  rye,  when  in  bloom,  wo 
should  sow  peas  broadcast  and  plow  all 
in  together.  Our  future  course  would 
depend  on  the  improvement  of  the  land 
up  to  this  time. 

We  can  not  agree  with  our  correspon¬ 
dent  that  sedge  “Impoverishes”  land. — 
It  is  true  that  it  is  almost  the  only  plant 
in  our  country  that  will  grow  on  greatly 
exhausted  land,  but  instead  ofits  exhaust¬ 
ing  it  more,  it  bas,  we  think,  the  reverse 
eJeettJand  is  a  wise  provison— the  first  step 
towards  its  restoration.  We  should 
greatly  prefer  a  field  well  set  in  eedge  to 
one  of  galls  and  gullies. 

We  should  not  doubt  the  success  of 
BIr.  Saunder’s  method  any  where.  He  | 
is  pursuing  a  course  that  but  few  of  the 
Farmers  and  Planters  in  the  south  do, 


I  nevertheless  the  proper  one.  It  is  that  of 
not  w’orking  more  than  half  the  usual 
number  of  acres  to  the  hand,  which  al¬ 
lows  him  time  to  make  and  apply  an  un¬ 
usual  quantity  of  manure  to  his  crops. — 
And  ns  to  plowing,  we  believe  a  great 
deal  more  of  that  is  done  in  the  culture 
of  our  crops  than  is  necessary  or  benefi¬ 
cial,  especially  w'here  the  laud  bas  been 

properly  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed. — Eds. 

-  I  la  III!  -  I 

'To  Agrjc«s3!iiii-al  8ocietifs. 

By  resoiiition  of  the'ExeciUive  Coniniiltee  of 
the  Southern  Central  Agricnltural  Assoniation, 
the  Society  snhscribed  for  three  hundred  copies 
of  The  Soil  pf  the  South,  to  be  sent  gratuitou.sly 
to  the  different  agricitllural  societies  ihioughout 
the  Southern  States.  We,  tiierefore.  rcque.st 
the  corresponding  Secretarie.s  of  all  Societies  to 
forward  Us  their  address,  and  at  the  .same  lime, 
i  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  their  officers ;  also 
notices  of fairs,  anniversaries,  and  other  facts  of 
interest  connected  with  their  organization. — 
Soil  efthe  South. 

Will  the  Agricultur.'il  societies  of  our  Stale 
notice  the  above,  and  avail  themselve.9  of  llie 
generous  donation  of  the  “  Soiithoni  Centra! 
Agricultnra!  Association  ?”  Will  they  ask  them¬ 
selves,  at  the  same  time,  what  tht^  have  done 
for  the  Agricultural  papers  of  even  their  own 
State?  What  has  the  State  Society  done? — 
Vv'e  recollect  that  the  Pendleton  Farmers’  Soci¬ 
ety  did,  a  few  years  since,  offer  as  premiums 
several  volumes  of  AgrictiUural  papers,  but  very 
few  of  them,  however,  were  ever  calldo  for  by 
tliOEC  to  whom  awarded,  us  most  of  them  hud 
already  subscribed  for  such  as  was  awarded  them. 
We  sent  the  first  volume  of  the  Farmer  and 
Planter  to  most  of  the  Societies  of  our  Slate 
and  to  some  that  we  knew  of  out  of  it,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  Secretaries  of  other  societies  to  forward 
us  their  address,  that  we  might  also  furnish  them. 
For.  tliese  volumes  no  charge  was  made.  Some 
two  or  three  of  the  Secretaries  insisted  on  and 
did  pay  for  the  paper.  Some  returned  us  their 
thanks,  and  some  said  nothing  and  even  re!  used 
or  neglecied  taking  the  papers  from  the  post 
office.  Now  how  many  societies  would  the  rea¬ 
der  suppose  subscribed  for  our  second  volume? 
Twenty — ten — five — one?  You  are  good  at 
guessing — yes,  one.  The  Strawberiy  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  is  one  subscriber  for  volume  2. — 
But  we  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,  as  we 
intended  only  to  extend  the  very  liberal  and  com¬ 
mendable  resolution  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
toe  of  the  above  named  association,  and,  as  cor¬ 
responding  secretary  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers’ 
Society,  to  tender  the  thanks  of  said  Society  to 
the  Association. 

At  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pendleton 
Farmers  Society  held  on  the  second  Thursday 
in  October,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elect¬ 
ed  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz:  Dr.  II. 
C.  Miller,  Pres't.,  Col.  Wm.  Si.oan,  V.  Pres’t., 
Mr.  James  Crawford,  Recording  Sec.  atid 
Trea.,  and  Maj  Geo,  Seaborn,  Cor.  Sec’yandl 
Librarian.  \ 


Oraftiug— -'S'cJIow  Clover— Knqiry* 

Messrs.  Editors; — Does  a  succession  of 
grafting  improve  the  quality  of  fruit,  or  better 
adapt  it  to  a  climate  ? 

Have  you,  or  any  of  yottr  neighbors,  tried  the. 
Yellow  Clover?  If  so,  let  ns  hear  from  it,  with 
information  of  the  most  convenient  seed  to  bo 
had.  W.  B. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  foreign  fruit  grafted 
on  good  native  stocks  successively,  is  improved 
by  acclimation  and  assimilation  The  fruit  oftho 
Newtown  Pippin  almost  invariably  rots  before 
fully  matured  when  the  tree  has  been  brought  from 
the  North.  We  know  ofoiietree  in  Pickens  dis- 
rict,  which,  we  arc  informed,  was  grafted  on  a 
native  stock  fronfa'trce  previously  brought  from 
the  North.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  coiues  to  full 
maturity,  and  keeps  well. 

We  procured  some  seed  of  the  Yellow  Clover 
for  two  or  three  of  our  neighbons,  last  fall,  from 
Dr.  II.  L.  Kennon,  of  Furkland,  Green  Co.^ 
Alabama,  who  advertised  in  our  paper,  but  wo 
have  not  been  informed  liow  they  have  succeed¬ 
ed  so  far  with  them.  We  procured  and  sowed 
an  ounce  in  October,  but  owing  to  the  very  dry 
svealher  that  followed,  we  believe  not  a  dozen 
seed.s  came  up.  We  re-sowed  the  same  ground 
in  November  with  another  ounce,  and  with  even 
less  success  tlian  the  former — for  we  cannot  now 
find  a  single  plant  on  the  ground. — Eds. 


Siiccp. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publisiiing  die  follow- 
letter  from  our  friend  Col.  Wm.  Summer,  in 
answer  to  enquiry  made  by  ms  some  lime  since, 
relative  to  his  flock  of  sheep.  It  should  have 
.appeared  iii  our  last  niiniher  but  for  our  absence 
from  home  at  the  time,  and  for  a  month  since  it 
came  to  hand  : 

Pomaria,  S.  C..  Nov.  13th,  1851, 

Dear  Sir — Your  fiivor  came  to  hand  a  short 
time  since,  but  ns  I  was  very  unwell,  having  just 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  sickness,  it 
was  laid  aside  with  many  others  unanswered. 

I  commenced  the  c.xperiment  of  introducing 
improved  stock  some  years  since,  by  purchasing 
some  very  fine  South  downs,  hut  had  the  mi.s- 
fortune  of  having  the  flock  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  dogs.  I  again  tried  butw'ith  the  same 
luck;  and  I  have  no  pure  ones  now  in  my  flockr 
wliich  is  principally  Liecester  .and  a  cro.ss  upon 
the  Saxony.  1  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
South  downs.  They  furnish  a  good  fleece  of 
fino  wool,  and  the  very  best  mutton — and  can 
live  upon  much  shorter  pasturage  than  llie  Bake- 
well.  They  would  be  admirably  adapted  to 
your  region  if  mutton  is  the  object — and  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  wool.  Where  wool  is  the  principal 
object,  the  Marinos  are  the  best  sheep.  A,ud  I 
believe  their  cross  upon  the  Bakevvells  will  give 
a  thicker  fleece,  and  produce  a  race  of  sheep  fit¬ 
ted  for  the  same  pasturage  upon  which  tlie 
South  downs  would  do  well — and  I  think  you 
would  have  a  race  with  a  more  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion.  Col.  Hampton’s  flock  of  Bakewells  is  the 
best  in  the  State.  These  are  acclimated,  and 
are  flue  sheep,  and  upon  good  pasturage,  with 
some  poitiou  of  low  land  to  pasture,  no  breed  will 
give  you  belter  mutton;  and  when  wool  is 
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wanted  for  ordinary  purposes  they  are  all  that 
are  required.  He  sells,  I  think,  at  about  $25 
a  pair~^iiot  having  yoiir  letter  at  hand— and 
should  you  wish  any  other  information  I  will 
cheerfully  give  you  any  that  I  may  possess.— 
brother  Col.  A.  G.  Summer  has  a  flock  sim* 
ilar  to  mine.  But  I  have  none  that  I  would  con¬ 
sider  fit  to  send  out  now.  In  the  Course  of  a 
year  or  two  I  expect  to  breed  them  pure;  and 
being  now  prepared  with  the  proper  pasturage, 

I  will  pay  better  attention  to  this  portion  of  our 
stock.  I  have  for  years  bred  Durham  cattle,  with 
the  varied  .success  of  all  who  have  attempted  im¬ 
provement — loosing  many  in  the  hazardous  ex¬ 
periment  of  acclimating  cattle  from  a  northern 
climate,  but  have  at  last,  succeeded  and  my  slock 
of  cattle  arc  now  almost  every  thing  that  I  would 
desire  them— good  milkers,  and  fine  healthy  cat¬ 
tle — full,  half,  and  three-fourth  breed.  I  Should 
miy  of  your  people  wish  some  pure  Cochin  Chi¬ 
na  fowls,  I  w'ill  be  able  to  spare  some  in  the 
spring.  I  have  both  kinds,  those  from  Queen 
Victoria's  stock,  and  those  from  Noland’s  of 
Dublin,  these  are  the  fowls  bred  by  G.  P.  Bum- 
ham,  and  are  larger  and  finer  than  the  others— 
they  are  every  thing  that  is  desirable— good  lay¬ 
ers— breeders,  and  the  chickens  raise  easier  lhati  | 
any  other  breed  I  know.  I  sell  at  §10  a  pair,  j 
I  paid  much  higher,  and  cost  through,  amounted  j 
to  as  much  more.  I  have  recently  had  sent  me 
a  cock  and  two  pullets  of  the  Black  Shanghac, 
or  Hong  Kong  fowls,  large  and  fine.  This  is 
the  only  breed  that  1  iiave  yet  seen  that  equal  the 
Cochin  in  appearance.  We  have  all  kinds  oT 
fowls— not  for  sale,  but  ns  a  source  ofaimisemeiit  I 
and  recreation,  and  have  had  so  many  anphea- } 

tions  that  \ve  will  sell  to  those  that  wish  next  ! 

! 

season.  We  have  Bremen  Geese,  Hong  Kong  ; 
or  African  Geese,  Aylesbury  Ducks — very  large  j 
and  fine.  The  Penguin  Ducks  Dorking  fowls, 
and  Senbright  Bantams,  arc  worth  a  day’s  ride 
to  sec— .African  Bantams,  very  small,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  we  will  breed  pure  this  next 
season.  My  brother  breeds  several  varieties  of 
game  fowls— all  choice,  but  like  myself  dare  not 
fight.  1  have  never  seen  a  regular  cock  fight- 
hut  I  am  rambling  away  upon  a  subject  which 
may  weary  you,  and  so  close  this  sciibiiiig  let¬ 
ter. 

With  senthnents  of  respect,  your.s  truly, 

Su.MMEa. 


Coiiatructioii  of  ii.  Stiioke  BSToiii^r. 

Messrs.  Editors  1  would  like  some 
information  relative  to  the  construction 
of  asmoke  house,  whether  it  should  ho 
open  or  close,  and  the  rea.sons ;  wliat 
kind  of  wood  is  best  for  smoking — dry  or 
green  ?  Respectfully,  R.  L.  N. 

Remarks. — Wc  should  be  jileased  if 
some  of  our  able  corre.sj)ondents  would 
give  through  our  columns  their  views  on 
this  subject,  as  we  liave  a  smoke  house 
“  on  the  stocks”  at  this  time.  Of  the 
size  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  that  de¬ 
pending  on  what  a  man  may  have  to  put 
in  it.  We  believe  that  smoke  houses 
generally  in  our  country  are  too  low  and 


too  close,  consequently  our  plan  is  for  a 
two  story  wooden  building,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  elevating  tho  meat  when  hung  as 
much  as  possible,  and  that  it  may  at  all 
times  have  the  benefit  of  a  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  which  We  Consider  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary  to  the  making  of  good  ba¬ 
con.  But  in  the  free  admission  of  air, 
we  should,  as  faC  as  possible,  exclude 
light.  This  may  bo  accomplished  by 
having  Venetian  blinds  fixed  in  each  side 
and  end  of  the  ujiper  story.  These 
blinds  should  have  broad  leaves  overlap- 
j)ing  so  far  as  to  exclude  the  licLt.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  exclude  the  light  ? 
Wc  answer,  exclude  the  light  and  you  ex¬ 
clude  the  liy.  But  in  order  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  accomplish  these  objects, 
viz  :  the  free  admission  of  air,  and  the 
entire  exclusion  of  light,  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  placing  of  the  blinds  in  the  lower 
story  of  tho  building,  with  a  ventilator 
through  the  roof.  The  upper  floor  being 
laid  with  lathes  or  slats  some  two  or  three 
inches  wide  with  spaces  of  an  inch  be¬ 
tween  them.  These  spaces  will  also  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  passage  of  smoke  upwards, 
which  should  enter  the  lower  story  thro’ 
an  npertuftt  in  the  wall  from  a  fire  place 
suiluldy  constructed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

It  is,  we  bcllcyc,  almost  the  universal 
custom  of  lids  country  to  have  a  “  dirt” 
floor  in  our  smoke  hou.ses,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  in  which  to  make  smoke. — 
This,  witli  all  due  defterence  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  every  body  else,  we  believe  to  be 
a  great  error.  Go  into  the  smoke  houses 
of  your  neighborhood  in  a  wet  spell  of 
weather  and  you  will  find  at  least  half  of 
tljese  iioles  filled  with  water ;  hence  the 
damp  and  moulded  condition  of  the  ba¬ 
con  above.  To  avoid  which,  introduce 
your  smoke  as  above  suggested,  and  lay 
a  good  plank  floor  with  suitable  open¬ 
ings  in  the  foundation  wall  to  allow  of  a 
free  circulation  of  air  iieneulh.  Or  if  it 
isprefered  to  have  the  fire  ta  the  house, 
elevate  the  floor  with  gravel  or  pounded 
rock  and  sand  at  least  a  foot  above  the 
common  level  of  the  ground  and  within 
six  inches  or  loss  of  the  top  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  wall.  Another  objection  to  dirt 
floors  is  their  susceptibility  of  being  bur¬ 
rowed  into  by  rats.  This  they  could  not 
do  in  a  properly  made  gravel  or  pounded  ! 
stone  and  sand  floor. 

Our  practice  is  to  smoke  with  green  \ 
hickory.  Corn  cobs  are  liighly  recoin-  j 
mended  by  some,  so  is  ground  tan  bark,  I 
either  of  which,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  good  ! 
substitute. 

I 


In  a  few  words.  Use  the  black  pepper, 
heretofore  recommended  by  us,  hang 
your  meat  high,  keep  the  room  dark  and 
well  verttilluled,  smoke  well,  but  not  too 
much,  and  you  need  not  fear  tho  fly  or  its 
effects.  And  if  yoiir  hogs  have  been  fat 
and  well  handled,  we  will  insure  a  good 
ham  at  any  season  of  the  year  without 
the  trouble  of  of  packing  down  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  materials  that  e'vory  body 
will  recommend.— Eds. 


ilic•cc^^cr  or  Snkewcll 

That  our  rend<’»'®  Itnovr  rrbco  tlifS 

above  named  sheep  may  be  had  near  us, 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  a  let¬ 
ter  recently  I'cceived  from  Col.  Watts  of 
Spring  Grove  P.  O.,  Laurens  Dist.,  and 
from  whom  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  promised  report. 

“  I  read  with  pleasure,  your  remark* 
in  the  last  issue  upon  the  subject  of  sheep, 
husbandry,  and  will  endeavor  to  comply 
with  your  request,  and  give  you  a  report 
of  my  success  with  my  little  flock.  I 
have  no  South  Downs,  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  in  the  .state,  but  I  will  be  able  to  spare 
a  few  I  ^'ioester  or  Bakewell  lambs,  that 
are  three  quarters  and  seven  eights  ot 

pure  blood. 

W  ith  rny  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  valuable  paper,  I  am  yours,  respect¬ 
fully,  James  \V.  Watts. 

- - — - 

Mot  Beds. 

The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  com-^ 
raon  use  of  hot  beds  is  the  expense  of  the 
sach  frames  and  glass,  and  whenever  it 
is  understood  these  can  be  dispensed  with, 
farmers  will  generally  put  themselves  to 
a  little  iuconveiiieiice  whereby  they  may 
have  garden  vegetables  very  much  earli¬ 
er  in  the  spring.  An  account  of  an  ex- 
jieriment,  bearing  on  this  point,  made  in 
the  county  of  Madison  (Miss.),  in  the  lat¬ 
itude  of  Charleston  (S.  C.),  and  longi¬ 
tude  of  New  Orleans,  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  and,  though  containing  noth¬ 
ing  now  or  extraordinary,  i.s  perhaps  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice.  Its  advantage  is  cheap¬ 
ness. 

“  In  January  1851,  a  trench  35  feet  long, 

wide,  and  2  deep,  was  dug  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  In  tho  bottom  was  thrown  sts.blo 
manure,  mixed  with  leaves  and  straw, 
forming  a  compost  toThc  depth  of  a  foot. 
Six  inches  of  top  earth  was  then  thrown 
on  this  and  leveled.  On  the  loth  of  the 
month,  radish  seed  (Landreth’s  Scarlet) 
was  sown  2  inches  deep,  in  drills  4  inch¬ 
es  apart,  made  across  the  trench.  The 
seed  was  sown  thick  enough  to  allow  of 
the  usual  dcstrurtron  by  bugs  and  jet 
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have  a  good  stand.  Lcltuce  was  sown, 
and,  when  it  had  four  leaves,  was  trans¬ 
planted.  The  same  was  done  with  cab¬ 
bage  plants.  Beets  remained  in  the 
trench.  Tomatoes  were  tratssplanted  in 
part,  and  a  few  permitted  to  remain. — 
Beans  and  the  egg  plant  were  also  sown 
in  the  trench.  None  received  in  the 
trench  any  culture,  except  one  or  two 
hoeingsto  keep  the  weeds  down. 

In  front  and  along  the  edge  ofthetrcnch 
was  placed  in  an  upright  position  ami 
confined  by  stakes,  a  plank  9  inches  wide  ; 
behind,  and  in  the  same  way,  a  [ilunk  18 
inches  wide  with  end  pieces,  and  every 
six  feet  a  cross  piece.  On  these,  as  a 
cover,  were  placed  planks  confined  close¬ 
ly  together— some  of  them  turning  on  a 
leathern  hinge,  others  being  loose.  Such 
was  the  “case,”  and  it  cost  nothing  but 
u  few  feet  of  plank  and  an  hour’s  labor. 
At  night,  and  on  cold  day.s,  the  cover  Was 
put  down,  and  in  two  or  three  instances 
u  little  fodder  thrown  on  llie  “case.”— 
During  the  fall  of  rain,  the  plants  are  in¬ 
variably  exposed. 

On  the  Glh  of  April  the  radishes  w'cre 
tsvo  and  a  hall  iiiches  in  circumference, 
crisp,  wiiolcsome.  and  abundant  for  a 
large  family  ;  ail  the  vegetables  except 
the  lettuce  turned  out  very  fine — the  cab¬ 
bages  '.vere  the  subject  of  general  remark 
for  their  superiority.  Through  this  rus¬ 
tic  hot  bed,  vegetables  were  upon  the  ta¬ 
ble  more  than  a  mouth  before  they  were 
nay  where  else  in  town.  It  is  proper  to 
slate  that  the  lied  had  a  southern  expo¬ 
sure,  and  close  in  the  rear  on  the  north 
a  plank  fence  five  feet  high.  It  i.s  be¬ 
lieved,  by  a  ditrerent  compost,  the  plants 
iiiiglit  have  been  matured  much  earlier. 
The  time,  however,  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  of  so  much  moment  as  the  chea])- 
ncss  and  simplicity  of  the  arrangement.” 

Having  said  enough  on  the  subject  ourselves, 
we  publish  the  following  “Appeal”  without 
eonuueat.  It  i.s  from  the  pen  of  a  friend,  and 
onewe  can  voncli  for,  as  being  fully  entitled  to 
the  a,ssnnied  name  of  “  The  Fanner.” — Ens. 

Ais  ia  Sfcleal J' ®f  £!sc  Si’ai'jtjci* 

jiEid  E*J:5siJcr. 

Mkssiis.  I'jUitors  : — Will  you  allow 
me  the  use  of  your  columns  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Fanners 
and  Fhinters  ofthc  country  in  support  of 
the  valuable  paper  w'hich  you  {)ublish.— 
Having  no  connection  with  the  Farmer 
AND  I’j.ANTER,  aud  kiiowiug  wcli  that 
your  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agriculture 
alone  induced  you  to  embark  in  tlie  cn- 
toritrise.  i  feel.lhat  I  suay  with  projifiely 


urge  upon  thefriends  of  the  cause  to  give 
you  such  asupport  as  will  indemnify  you 
for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  your  paper. 
It  is  startling  to  learn  that  the  agricultu¬ 
rists  of  the  coutitry  are  so  indifferent  as 
to  suffer  a  paper  devoted  with  zeal  and  j 
ability  to  their  interests,  to  lauguisii  for  ■ 
want  of  encouragement,  wdien  a  mere  | 
pittance  from  each  would  place  it  in  a 
flourishing  condition  and  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  '  Can  it  be  possible,  brother 
farmers,  that  Avhen  informed  of  this  fact, 
we  v/ill  not  make  an  effort,  sejrarately 

fUitl  to  pldoo  th©  AND 

Planter,  which  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  and  a  medium  of  intercom¬ 
munication  among  ourselves,  upon  a 
footing  of  security  and  independance.— 
Have  we  not  pride  enough  to  support  a 
paper  devoted  exclusively  to  our  own  in¬ 
terest  ?  or  are  wc  willing  to  be  dependant 
for  our  information  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress,  and  experiment  upon  such  notices 
as  may  occasionally  be  gleaned  from  the 
political  i)np3rs  ?  Shall  it  ho  said,  tlu'd 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  dollar  a  year,  we 
arc  willing  to  shut  out  from  our  view  the 
great  improvements  \\  hich  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  science  to  agriculture  is  daily 
biiiiging  forth  ?  1  trust  not.  What  then 

is  our  duty  ?  Let  every  one  Avho  values 
the  importance  of  information,  and  de¬ 
sires  to  keep  up  Avith  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  bestir  himself  in  the  cause, 
and  send  up  additional  subscribers  to  the 
Farmer  and  Planter,  e.nd  prove  that  he 
is  not  careless  oftlie  pursuit  from  Avliicb 
he  derives  his  support.  Let  every  one 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  give 
our  worth}'  friends  the  editor’s  proper 
encouragement  and  the  means  toimj)rovc 
their  paper,  and  the  energy  and  ability 
Avill  not  be  wauling  on  their  ])art.  Wc 
now  have  it  in  our  power  to  establish  per¬ 
manently  an  agricultural  pa])cr  among 
us.  Shall  it  fail  from  neglect,  and  our 
farmers  he  compelled  to  look  to  other  pe¬ 
riodicals  for  their  information  1  It  A'dlJ 
he  a  shame  n[)on  us  if  such  is  the  case. 

The  weeklv  exchanges  of  the  Farmer 
and  Planter  will  confer  a  favor  on  the 
subscriber  by  copying  the  aijove. 

The  Farmer. 

Pendleton,  Jan.  25.,  1652. 

Exi'j.anation.— Oar  .laiiiiary  Niiinbcr  (12) 
of  voluaie  two  wa.s  dated,  l>y  uiistal;o,  Jaimary, 

] 85],  instead  of  1852.  A  jjart  of  this  iian)l)er, 
us  well  as  tin;  whole  of  No.  1,  vol.  f>  (also  dated 
January),  have  been  unavoidaljly  delayed,  in  ' 
consc<jneucc  of  fiavitig  indf  oar  form  knocked  * 


into pj,  before  vve  had  finished  printing  the  for¬ 
mer  number.  This  mishap  has  vexed  ns  proba¬ 
bly  more  than  our  suhserheLs.  By  light  meals  > 
little  sleep  and  hard  work,  liovvever,  vve  will  eii' 
dcavor  to  make  up  lost  time,  as  we  desire  to  i.s. 
sue  each  number  in  tlie  first  of  the  montli. 

Nevv-Years’  Address — With  the  tisnal  saluta¬ 
tions  of  the  season,  vvo  ask  of  eacli  and  every  one 
of  onr  subscribers  a  “New-years  gift”— ohc  addi¬ 
tional  snhscriber,  if  no  more,  with  prompt  pay¬ 
ment  from  all,  will  be  most  acceptable — and  wo 
.shall  be  yoi’.rs  “  to  sen'e.” 

The  unavoidable  absence  from  home  of 
both  editors,  ha.s  prevented  more  prompt  an- 
ovv^cj-.i  to  many  of  ouf  ciiquiriug  irieiids,  than 
they  have  received— aud  will,  we  trust,  satlsfac. 
torily  account  for  an  iipparent  neglect  of  what 
is  our  duly  aiid  pleasure. 

Errata — Some  mistakes  occii  rredin  setting 
up  the  article  on  pea.s  in  onr  lastnnnibcr,  which 
absence  prevented  n.s  from  correcting.  The 
most  imporant  may  be  corrected  by  tlie  reader. 
First,  under  the  head — “Gathering  and  airing 
the  vine.^’  line  24th  for  service,  read  surface  ;  un¬ 
der  the  head  “Feeding,'''  line  lOth,  for  excepting 
rend  especially;  and  in  line  17th,  for  genus  Ices, 
read  genus  siis. 

To  Correspondents. — Onr  sincere  thanks 
are  tendered  to  ail  who  have  contributed  to  our 
pages  through  tlie  last  year.  The  pleasure  and 
benefit  they  have  thus  conferred  on  us  aud  our 
readers  will,  we  are  sure,  eiiconrage  them  to 
continue  their  favors.  And  such  as  have  not 
contributed  Tiid  have  had  the  benefit  of  tho 
labors  of  other.s,  we  trust  will  conform  to  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  as  they  would  he  done  by. 
We  have  many  readers  tliat  have  never  written 
1  a  line  for  our  paper,  that  are  a.s  fully  competent 
to  instruct  and  enlighten  their  brethren  of  tho 
plow,  ns  are  tho.se  who  have  so  generously  work¬ 
ed  in  the  good  can.se.  Wo  would  remind  such 
as  have  made  verhal  promises  to  us,  that  they 
have  not  been  forgotten  ;  iior  are  some  of  our 
old  coiitributor.s,  from  whom  wc  have  not  recent¬ 
ly  heard.  We  are  sure  they  are  not  “  weary  of 
welldoing.”  What’stlic  matter  friends?  Have 
[  we  in  any  way  otiended?  If  so,  tell  its  of  it  like 
j  a  brother,  and  we  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
make  the  amende  honorable. 

We  thank  our  friend  J.  J.  B.,  of  Cypress  Cot¬ 
tage,  for  his  friendly  and  sympathizing  letter,  us 
well  as  the  services  he  has  heretofore  rendered 
U.S,  believing  as  we  do,  that  he  will  Jiot  “vvenry  of 
well  doiiig,”  vve  with  pleasure  recognize  him  as 
one  of  our  “uuflinchiblcs.”  If  one-fourth  oftlie 
farmers  and  planters  of  our  State  had  done  as 
much  to  advance  the  good  cause,  and  our  inter¬ 
est,  as  “Plough  Boy”  has  done,  we  should  com¬ 
mence  onr  New  Years’  labors  with  much  more 
cliGerfulnes.s,  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  better 
proejiects  than  we  now  have  before  ns — for  v/o 
.seenilo  have  a  slnnijiy  row  and  a  draught  ahead. 
We  should  with  pica, sure  have  jiubli.shed  J.  J, 
B.’s  letter,  had  l-.e  not  othci-wi.se  intimated.  In 
.soliciting  subscriptions  to  other  agricidtural  pa- 
liers  than  our  own,  we  have  often  met  with  such 
ebiiliS,  us-lias  our  iriend,  in  such  iikciiofcu,  ill- 
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iiatiircd,  untruo — and  vve  liad  almost  said  ungen- 
thmanhj,  replies  as  “  T  want  none  of  your  book-  j 
rarming” — “I  know  more  tlian  your  paper  can 
teach  me” — “I  can  make  more  now  than  I  can  ; 
save” — “  Physician, heal  thyself.  &c.,  &c.  Such  | 
self-conceited,  self-sufficient  wiseacres  that  know  j 
every  thing  but  one,  often  remind  us  of  what  the 
late  venerable  and  lamented  James  M.  Garnet  ' 
once  said  of  them,  in  a  communication  that  ap- j 
peared  in  the  Fanners’  Regrster,  vol.  9,  page  l 
G77.  After  answering  some  enquiries  made  by  ' 
us,  Mr.  G.  says:  “StiM,  I  am  aware  that  ‘the  de-  j 


to  have  annoyed  your  South  Carolina  corres-  j 
poiiJeiit,  will  be  equally  c.^oltod  ngaln-si  myseir ! 
in  some  parts  of  our  country  tar  north  of  him. —  | 
But  if  he  will  take  my  advice,  he  will  e’en  let  * 
them  deride  or  stai'e  as  may  best  suit  their  fancy ; 
for  such  persons  generally  belong  to  a  elass  of  men  ' 
far  too  happy  in  their  own  conceits,  to  receive  any  j 
benefit  from  any  thing  that  he  or  I  could  soy  on  this  ! 
or  any  other  subject." 

We  quote  from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture  o  n 
the  same  subject;  “  Go  growler,”  says  the  edit¬ 
or,  “and  see  the  farm  of  this  man  who  has  acquir¬ 
ed  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  farming  from 
books, — tell  us  if  you  often  see  one  more  trimly 
kept  and  productive.  This  farm  is  worked  by 
ais  own  hands,  but  he  knows  how  to  use  his 
head.  He  reads,  and  he  has  learned  ;  and  shall 
we  and  shall  our  children  loose  the  experience 
of  such  men  because  of  the  foolish  prejudice 
against  beoks  ?  *  *  »  »  Judge  Du¬ 

el  said  he  could  forgive  the  “practical  man,”  so 
called,  every  thing  but  his  self-conceit.  We  will 
forgive  him  even  that;  for  the  race  of  which 
Judge  Buel  .spoke  have  almost  passed  from  the 
scene  of  action.  And  the  vast  majority  of  the 
practical  farmers  of  the  present  day  know  enough 
to  be  aware  that  they  all  hn.re  much  to  learu." 

Would  that  this  latter  sentence  *vas  true  ofthe 
South,  generally. 

Our  Exchanges. — We  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  receipt  of  several  of  our  excellent 
exchanges : 

First,  “  The  Plow,”  which  takes  the  place  of 
our  former  much  valued  “American  Agricultu¬ 
rist.”  It  is  edited  by  Solon  Robinson,  Esq,  fa¬ 
vorably  known  to  every  body,  who  is  to  be  assis¬ 
ted  by  several  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abili¬ 
ty  as  agricultural  writers. 

Next  we  have  the  “  Genesee  Farmer,”  greatly 
improved,  we  think,  in  its  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion.  This  number  is  fdlcd  with  much  valuable 
information  from  its  former  inexhaustible  source 
of  scientific,  practical  and  useful  knowledge. 

We  have  also  our  other  valuable  exchange, 
the  “American  Farmer” — to  which,  in  years 
gone  by,  when  conducted  by'  the  lamented  Skin¬ 
ner  and  Gideon  B.  Smith,  we  with  pleasure  ac¬ 
knowledge  our  indebtedness  for  the  honor  of 
beinga  “book  Farmer.”  It  was  our  “firstlove.” 
May  we  never  loose  all  due  respect  for  it. 

And  next  comes  the  ever  acceptable  “  Albany 
Cultivator,”  long  known,  {patronized,  and  for¬ 
merly  contributed  to  by  us.  It  is,  and  always 
has  been  since  the  days  ofVV'illis  Gaylord,  when 


we  first  knew  it,  an  excellent  jiaper,  whicli  is 
evidenced  by  the  liberal  patronage  it  receives. — 
We  hope  to  receive  others  by  the  next  mail. 

Yes,  here  they  come — First,  the  “  Soil  ofthe 
South”  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  ns  to  praise, 
for  every  body  that  has  seen  itknows  it  is  a  good 
paper,  and  those  that  have  not  ought  to  see  it, 
unless  they  are  of  the  stiff  necked  sort  that  desire 
“none  of  your  book  larnin.”  Although  our 
friends  are  taking  from  us  some  our  former  re¬ 
spected  subscribers  in  Georgia,  we  blame  them 
not,  believing  as  we  do,  that  they  are  most  de¬ 
serving  of  a  liberal  patronage,  from  every  far¬ 
mer  and  planter  in  the  South,  and  ttiat  it  is  owing 
rntlicr  to  acommendabic  Stale  pride  that  piuaipts 
those,  of  their  own  State,  who  are  not  able  or 
disposed  to  .support  but  one  agricultural  paper 
to  give  them  the  prfercnce,  rather  than  to  any  ob¬ 
jection  they  may  have  to  ours.  To  such  of  our 
friends  as  have  been  with  us  in  our  first  trouble, 
and  will  not  desert  us  in  the  third,”  we  tender 
our  greatful  acknowledgments — assuring  them 
I  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  make 
'  our  little  sheet  at  all  times  worthy  of  their  pat¬ 
ronage. 

And  next  comes  the  “Western  Ilorticultaral 
Review,”  which  receives  our  monthly  greetings 
with  ;i  right  good  welcome.  This  is  a  paper  that 
every  horticulturist,  gardner,  pomologist,  vine 
grower  and  wine  producer,  to  all  of  whom  the 
editorappeals  for  iissiipport — should  nothesitate 
to  subscribe  for.  “  Agricultural  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Societies,”  says  the  Editor,  “are  requested 
to  give  greater  notoriety  and  circulation  to  this 
work,  by  awarding  volumes  to  successful  com¬ 
petitors  at  their  Fairs — especially  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  department.  The  work  will  be  furnished 
to  societies  at  a  discount  for  such  purposes. 

“Our  friends  and  the  ladies,  who  are  not  di- 

rootly  intoroEtod  ill  oither  of  these  piirsiiils,  bill 

who  love  the  beautiful  works  of  God,  and  who 
desire  to  read  the  great  page  which  the  book  of 
nature  presents,  I  appeal  I’or  Yovn patronage  and 
Yovix  influence’,  as  several  hundred  new  sub- 
Ecriber.s  are  needed  properly  to  sustain  the  work 
without  taxing  the  editor’s  private  purse.” 

Ladies  having  a  taste  for  Horticultural  orFlori- 
i  cultural  pursuits,  instead  of  novel  reading,  would 
I  undoubtedly  be  pleased  with  this  work.  It  is 
ably  edited  by  Dr.  "Warder,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
published  once  a  month,  at  three  dollars  per  an- 
I  num,  payable  in  advance. 

I  Next  we  have  the  “Southern  rianter”  pub- 
!  lished  at  Richmond,  Va.,  which  we  can,  and  do 
1  with  pleasure,  I'eeommend  to  the  favorable  con- 
I  sideration  of  Southern  Agriculturists.  Itiscdit- 
;  ed  by  F.  G.  Ruffin,  E.«q.,  a  son,  we  have  uuder- 
j  stood  of  our  old  friend'  Col.  Edmund  Ruffim 
j  formerly  the  able  editor  of  the  Farmers’  Regis- 
j  ter,  and  who  has  surely  forgotten  that  we  were 
i  once  a  warm  supporter  of,  and  contributor  to, 

I  his  paper. 

j  Last,  “though  by  no  means  least,”  wc  have 
,  the  “Working  Farmer.”  Of  this  paper  we  need 
say  but  little,  as  it  will  speak  for  itself  in  any  en- 
I  lightened  community  of  “book  farmers.”  To 
t]ie  advanced  corps  csjiecially  do  we  recommend 
Hiis  able  work  by  Professor  Mapes.  Will  the 
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publisher  forward  it  more  promptly  when  writ¬ 
ten  for? 

The  Monthly  Laiv  Magazine. — This 
appears  to  be  a  very  useful  jniblicalion  to 
every  one,  and  must  be  valuable  to  the 
members  of  the  legal  profes.sioi]  by 
whom  it  should  be  generously  patron¬ 
ized. 

In  addition  to  its  notices  of  the  most 
important  decissions  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  it  contains 
well  executed  portraits  and  interesting 
biograpliical  sketches  of  the  most  di.stin- 
guislietl  lawyers  in  the  United  States. — 
In  the  number  now  before  us  is  an  admi¬ 
rable  likeness  of  our  distingui.shed  fellow 
citizen,  the  lion.  John  Belton  O’Neal. 

This  work  is  publi.shed  monthly  at  five 
dollars  per  annum,  by  John  Livingston, 
editor  and  jiroprietor,  157,  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Of  sucli  other  ofour  exehanges  us  we  may  re¬ 
ceive  before  our  present  number  goes  to  press, 
we  must  defer  a  notice  till  our  next.  Weliui  o 
received  ourmsiiul  monthly  number  of  political 
papers,  and  do  most  sincerely  thank  such  as  have 
kindly  noticed  our  papier  and  urged  itspiatronage, 
May  each  and  every  one  of  them  receive  bettor 
compensation  for  their  labors,  than  do  their  hum- 
ble  servants. 

'S'o 

May  we  ask  the  favor  of  all  Post  Mas¬ 
ters  to  whose  Post  Office  five  or  more  of 
our  papers  arc  sent,  to  keep  a  list  ofthe 
names  of  subscribers  at  their  office,  and 
to  deliver  the  {lapors  accordingly.  This 
will  allow  us  to  send  ilie  wiiole  to  hi.s 
address  without  writing  the  name  of  each 
on  the  paper.  To  all  P.  M’s.  w  iio  will 
so  accommoiilate  us,  we  will  scud  a  copy 
of  the  paper  free  of  charge.  Will  Post 
Masters  at  whose  office  wo  have  hss  than 
five  subscribers,  get  uj)  that  number  and 
avail  themselves  of  our  offer  ? 

All  those  dispioscd  to  accede  to  the 
above  projiosal,  will  jilease  so  inform  us. 

gtraiv  ausl  €'ofu  sSiilk  4JisJtcj-s. 

Having  received  several  letters  enquir¬ 
ing  about  the  Straw  Cutter  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  E.  before  the  Pendleton  Farmers 
Conversational  Club,  on  the  pea  discus¬ 
sion,  we  will  here  state  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  ofour  readers  generally,  that  Mr.  E’s 
straw  and  stalk  cutter  was  originally  pa¬ 
tented  by  Eastman,  and  is  now  for  sale 
by  E,  Whitman  jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who 
advertises  in  our  paper.  We  have  or¬ 
dered  two  or  three,  al.so  several  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  for  our  neighbors  and 
selves,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  ordering 
for  our  subscribers  ifdcsircd  so  to  do. — 
’Jlic  money  to  be  advanced  in  all  cnse.‘^» 


Tr.^tai 
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The  quiinlity  oi -ashes  left  hy  a  ion  of 
wheat  straw  is  sometimes  as  much  as 
three  hundreed  and  sixty  pounds,  avoir- 
fltipois. 


COt^'TENTS  OB'  TiSSa  .NSJSHSa- 


Qnerrics  of  a  Rice  Planter  answered, 

Cnr'mg  Clover  Kay . 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Corn . 

Rail  Roads . 

Abstract  frotn  a  Journal  of  Meteorologi¬ 
cal  Phenomena . 

Budding  and  Seedling  Peaches . 

£  til  pro  VC  II I  vC  X^uzi  Je .......  ....  - 

Over-limed  Lands . 

Highly  Improved  Iron  Horse  Power. 

(Illustrated)  . 

Fairs . 

How  to  Measure  an  Aero . 

Renovating  Sedge  Land . 

To  Agricultural  Societies . 

Grafting— Yellow  Clover— Enquiry . 

Sheep . . . 

Constrnction  of  a  Smoke  House . 

Lieccster  or  Bakc.vell  Sheep . 

Hot  Beds . 

An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Farmer  and 

Plante/ . 

Editors  Table . 

To  Post  Masters . 

Straw  and  Corn  Stalk  Cutter.s . 
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f§cs2e©2i  iv®'s’E«5a. 

XZwn/i-  ACADEMY  of  this 

M.  place  v/ill  be  opened  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  next,  nnder  the  care 
ofMr.  William  R.  Jones,  who  is  a  grad- 
nate  of  the  South  Carolina  College.  Mr. 
JoN'ES  has  had  some  experience  in  tcach- 
»!!«■,  and  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

The  FEMALE  ACADEMY",  will  also 
open  again  on  the  same  day,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  E.  H.  Jebb,  who  has 
taught  there  for  the  last  year,  and  is 
known  to  the* community. 

F.  W..SYMMES,  Sec’v. 

Pendhton,  Dec.  18.  1851.  12-q 


STRAWiSEKKEES.  . 

Hovey’s  Seedling. — r 
This  fine  Strawberry  has 
been  growm  here  for  ten  years  with  great 
success,  and  promise  to  be  the  best  Straw¬ 
berry  for  our  climate.  For  sale  at  81 
per  hundred.  WM.  SUMMER,  p.  m. 

Pomaria,  S.  C.,  1851.  13-c 


CSiiASS  SEEfi>  F©S5.  SAS-E. 

'E  have 'some  HERDS  GRASS, 
ORCHARD  GRASS,  and  CLO¬ 
VER  seed  which,  by  request,  have  been 
ordered  for  tlie  accommodation  of  our 
subscribers.  Apply  at  this  office. 

Land  for  Sale  in  Pickens  District. 

MThe  Sub.scrlber  olTei'i^  for  Sale  ..teA 
the  Tract  of  Laud  on  which  lie  JiiliM, 
now  resides,  lying  in  the  fork  of  Seneca  and 
Y'ugaloo  rivers,  on  the  main  road  from  V^eiidle- 
ton  to  Carnsville,  and  twelve  miles  from  tiie  for¬ 
mer  place,  containing  nine  butjdr-ed  (030)  acres; 
about  one  iiundred  (iOO)  of  which'  is  Beuver- 
diiin  Bottom,  'i’lic  place  ha,«  on  it  a  fngp  and 


comfortable  Dwelling  House,  n  good  Kitchen, 
and  all  other  necessary  out  buildings.  The  site 
is  a  bcautifnl  one,  the  water  fine,  and  the  place 
as  healthy  as  any  in  the  District.  “'Po  a  purchas¬ 
er  tlie  crop  now  growing  on  the  place  will  be 
sold,  il' desired,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

I.  G.  GAMBRELL. 

Pendleton.  S.  C.,  Aug.  13,  1851. 

TOorimkS 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  unprecedented  and  increasing 
INTEREST  manifested  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  the  .subscriber, 
has  induced  him  to  engage  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  business  on  an  EXTEN¬ 
SIVE  SCALE.  His  Factory  and  Ware¬ 
house  is  now  the  largest  in  Baltimore, 
and  probably  the  most  extensiv'e  in  this 
country. 

His  stock  for  1851  will  consist  in  part  of: 
10,000  PLOUGHS  embracing  his  PRE- 
MIUYI  PLOUGHS,  and  nearly  cveryva- 
riety  in  use  from  Maine  to  California- 
600  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  at  $4,  $5  and  $6  each. 

150  HARROWS,  at  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11  and 
Si2  each. 

500  PREMIUM  STRAW,  HAY"  and 
CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  at  10, 12, 
17,2.3,  28  and  S37  each. 

100  PREMIUxM  CORN  and  COB 
CRUSHERS,  (the  best  in  use)  at  $50. 
2000  WHITMAN’S  PREMIUM  CORN- 
SHELLERS,  nt  10,  IG  and  018. 

2000  I’REMIUM  W  II  E  A  T  F  A  N  S  , 
Grant’s  and  Bamborougii’s  (which  can¬ 
not  he  equalled)  at  25,  28.  30,  32,  and 
$35. 

100  SWEEP  POWERS  of  the  most  im¬ 
proved  plans— Price  90  to  $120. 

100  ONE  WHEEL  or  EDDY  POW¬ 
ER  .S,  enlarged  aud  improved. — Price 
$100. 

3  0  0  WHIT  SI  A  N  ’  S  P  R  E  SI  I  U  SI 
THRESHERS'  the  cylinder  of  which 
we  will  warrant  to  last  100  Y"EARS, 
in  constant  use.  This  macliinc  breaks 
less  grain  and  threshes  cleaner  and  fast¬ 
er  than  any  other  machine  in  u.se. — 
Price  45  and  $50.  Additional  price  for 
STRAY/  CARRIERS,  .$15. 

100  WHEAT  DRILLS  which  are  per¬ 
fect  in  their  operation,  and  save  enough 
in  the  seeding  of  fifty  acres  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  Drill. — Price  $100. 

100  WROUGHT  IRON  RAILMWY 
HORSEPOWERS  ■wliich  received  the 
FIRS'l’  PREMIUSI  at  the  Blaryland 
State  Fair  in  1849  and  1850. — Price  $100 
100  CORN-PLANTERS,  a  great  labor- 
saving  implement. — Price  $20 
REAPING  SIACHINES,  thebestin  use, 
price  $125. 

100  PRESHUSl  FODDER  CUTTERS 
and  GRINDERS,  at  00,  Rj,  and  $60. 
50  FIELD  ROI.LEPvS.  which  rccOvcd 


the  FIRST  PREMIUM  at  the  State 
Fair,  at  30,  40  and  $59. 

BURR  STONE  CORN  MILLS— P  lico 
.$90  to  120. 

A  large  stock  of  Chain  and  SvctionPvmps, 
Water  Rams,  Ox-Yokes,  Rool-PuUcrs, 
Sausage-meat  Cutters  and  Staffers,  Coto- 
Milkcrs,  Churns,  Post-hole  Augurs,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Furnaces,  Hoes,  Rakes,  Shovel^s. 
Spades,  Garden  and  llorticvllural  Tools, 
and  every  description  of  Farm  Imjde- 
ments  found  in  this  countr}'-. 

-also- — 

FIELD  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  every 
variety. 

FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES.^ 

G  U  ANO,  and  all  tlie  various  kitids  of 

FERTILIZERS  in  use,  all  of  which 
will  be  sold  at  WHOLESALE  and  RE¬ 
TAIL  as  low  as  can  be  had  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  quality  considered. 

A  Catalogue  of  120  pages,  containing 
a  description  of  our  Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chinery,  will  be  forwarded  gratis,  if  ap¬ 
plied  for  by  mail  post  paid- — and  all  or¬ 
ders  accompanied  with  cash  or  satisfactory 
references,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten¬ 
tion. 

EZRA  WHITMAN,  Jr. 
corner  of  Light  and  Pratt  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

January  1,  1851. 

TI2E  gPAIYH  AEB. 

THIS  magnificent  SPANISH  JACK¬ 
ASS,  who  has  just  made  his  en¬ 
tree  into  America,  will,  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
covers  from  the  effects  of  a  long  voy¬ 
age,  be  ready  for  the  work  of  procreation. 
He  will  have  bi  t  one  Station,  and  that  at 
my  Plantation,  on  Seneca  River,  Four 
Miles  North-w'cst  of  Pendleton  Village. 

An  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence  is  now 
offered  the  country,  for  the  propagation 
of  a  splendid  stock  of  Mules,  whose  supe¬ 
riority  for  BgrlculturM  purposes,  will  be 
admitted  hy  fdi  who  have  given  them  a 
fair  trial. 

In  relation  to  this  excellent  DTCA", ‘suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say, — he  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money, — and  for  size  form  and  action, 
was  one  among  five  of  the  best  that  could 
be  procured  in  Spain  by  a  special  agent. 

Pre-engagements  should  be  made  by 
all  those  who  are  anxious  to  put  to  him 
in  the  Fall,  as  his  number  will  be  limited 
to  a  few. 

He  will  be  let  to  a  few  Mares  during 
hie  recovery  this  Summer. 

TEUrtlS. 

Twelve  dollars  Insurance  for  Marc?. 
Twenty-five  dollars  Insurance  for  Jen¬ 
nets. 

J.  W.  CRAWFORD. 
Cold  Spring.  July,  1851 .  8-lf 


THE  undersigned  is 
Agent  forthe  sale  ofDR. 
Broyles’  CELEBRA¬ 
TED  SUBSOIL  PLOUGH,  the  utility 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  men¬ 
tion,  as  its  superiority  over  any  other 
similar  kind  is  proverbial. 

A.  M.  BENSON. 

Commission  Merchant- 
Hamburg,  C.,  July,  1851.  /-tl 


